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THE PALFRE Y¥: 
A LOVE-STORY OF OLD TIMES. 
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L’ENVOY. 


To HER, who loves all peaceful glory, 

Therefore laurell’d song and story ; 

Who, as blooming maiden should, 

Married blest, with young and good; 

And whose rare zeal for healthy duties 

Set on horseback half our beauties ; 

Hie thee, little book, and say— 

(Blushing for leave unbegg’d, alway ; 

And yet te beg it for one flower 

Cast in the path of Sovereign Power?) 

Say that thy verse, though small it be, 

Yet mov’d by ancient minstrelsy 

To sing of youth escap'd from age, 

Scenes pleasant, and a Palfrey sage, 

And meditated, morn by morn, 

Among the trees where she was born, 

Dares come, on grateful memory’s part, 

Not to Crown’d Head, but to Crown’d Heart. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

Kensingtcn, April the Fifth. 





PREFACE. 


The following story is a variation of one of the most amusing of the 
old French narrative poems that preceded the time of Chaucer, with ad- 
ditions of the writer’s invention. The original, which he did not see till 
it was completed, is to be found in the collection of Messrs. Barbazan 
and Méon, ( Fabliaux et Contes des Podles Frangois des 11, 12, 13, 
14, et 15¢ Siéeles, &c. Edition 1808.) His own originals were the 
prose abridgment of M. le Grand, ( Fabliauz, &c., third edition, volume 
the fourth,) and its imitation in verse by Messrs. Wayand Ellis, inserted 
in the notes to the select translations from Le Grand by the former of 
those gentlemen. 

The scene of the old story,—the only known production of a poet 
named Huon le Roi, (possibly one of the “ Kings of the Minstrels,” often 
— of at that period,) is laid in the province of Champagne ; but as 

all the narrative poems under the title of Lays (of which this is 
one) are with good reason supposed to have had their source in the 
Greater or Lesser Britain—that is to say, either among the Welsh of 
this island, or their cousins of French Brittany,—and as the only other 
local allusions in the poem itself are to places in England, the author has 
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availed himself of the common property in these effusions claimed for the 
Anglo-Norman Muse, 


“ Begirt with British and Armorick knights,” 


to indulge himself in a license universal with the old minstrels, and lay 
the scene of his version where and when he pleased; to wit, during the 
reign of Edward the First, and in Kensington, Hendon, and their neigh- 
borhoods,—old names, however new they sound. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that the woody portions of Kensington, still existing as the Gar- 
dens and in the neighborhood of Holland House, are part of the anciens 
forest of Middlesex, which extended from this quarter to the skirts of 
Hertfordshire: and it is out of regard for these remnants of the eld 
woods, and associations with them still more grateful, that I have placed 
the scene of my hervine’s abode on the site of the existing palace, and 
the closing scene of the poem in the hall of the De Veres, Earls of Ox- 
ford, who had a mansion at that period in the grounds of the presest 
Holland House, near the part called the Meats. 

The circumstance of the Pualfrey’s being ridden into this hall in the 
King’s presence, will hardly need vindication to readers the least conver- 
sant with old customs; but it may not be considered too trifling to ob- 
serve, that the horse called a Palfrey was not, as itis generally supposed 
to have been, a lady’s horse only; much less was its employment by the 
other sex confined to persons of inferior condition, as a careless passage 
in Dryden would imply; or even, for any thing I can discover, common 
with them at all. Dryden, in his version of the Knight's Tale from 
Chaucer, says, 


* The smiths and armorers on palfreys ride ; 


bat Chaucer simply says of these handicraftsmen of the tournament, that 
they were on horseback ; and he assigns the palfreys to the lords. 


‘“'To the pales rode there many a route 
Of lordes upon stedes and palfreis.”’ 


The palfrey, indeed, was so expressly atrained or managed horse, and 
therefore a beast of pretension, that Barbazan derives its appellation 
from the fact;* and though the old writers generally imply that it was a 
horse upon a peace establishment, in contradistinction to a war-horse 
(the steed, or des‘rier), yet I think it probable that it was originally the 


| only horse used in those peaceful imitations of war, the tilt and tourna- 


ment. It certainly often was used in them, and in battle too; though by 
degrees it came te be employed chiefly as a saddle-horse or hackney, 
and ultimately to mean simply a lady’s horse, doubtless from training be- 
ing always identified with its education. The horse ridden by her Ma- 
jesty at the present day will be a Palfrey in all the forms; thatis to say, 
of spirit enough perhaps for any service, but at all events of ‘‘ gentle 
breeding,” graceful with its spirit, and trained in the riding-house. 

It may be allowed me to add, that the circumstance intimated respect - 
ing Queen Eleonora,—her being always with the King, wherever he ap- 
peared,—is true to history; and that although atime has arrived, as 
which the world has turned a corner out of the old doubts and darkness 
into the sunshine of unavertable progression, and the interests of all 
classes may be best consulted by a willingness to speak the best of al. 
yet I should not have allowed an honest pen to be beguiled by some en- 
dearing traits of domestic character into a respectful treatment of the 
memory of Edward the First with all his abilities, had the alleget 
stain upon it cf the massacre of the Welsh bards been any longer 
understood to be true. But historians now agree that there is no 
proof of it. On the other hand, his patronage of the song and lite- 
rature of his time is undoubted. He not only took his harper with 
him to the Holy Land, (which any prince perhaps might have done, as a 
matter of course,) but the minstrels made an express figure in his cours 
on an occasion touching to hia personal feelings, (the knighting of his 
son); and although custom might possibly be found to account for this 
circumstance also, yet the bent of his inclinations was made manifest, 
when he visited Sicily on his return from the East, by his inviting into 
England the author of the once-favorite cycle of classic romance, Guido 
dalle Colonne, first introducer among us of “ the tale of Troy divine.” 

The style of the little poem thus presented to the reader (the pretea- 
sions of which if he is as choice and reverent in his notions of poetry as 
I am myself, he willbe good enough to look upon as commensurate withe 





* “ Palefroi: cheval instruit au manege, aur ezercices ;” and he says it comes 
from palestra and fractus; which seems a harsh though it may be the remote 
etymology. Might not pale (the root of palissade) and frein, a bridle, be nearer * 
Palefrenier is a groom. 
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the size) bas been modelled to a certain extent upon that of the old En- 
glish romances and ballads ; not only on account of the period at which 
the action takes place, but because the on and simplicity of the old 
modes of speech, particularly in these mixed subjects of levity and gra- 
vity, allow a writer to give to the sincerity of his own feelings, 
without startling 12e con ities of modes that arereigning. The 
measure of the verse is the same as Coleridge’s Christabel, four beatings 
of the time in each, of whatever number of syllables it may consist ; and i’, 
without pretending to compete with the profound beauties of that pcem, 
I may borrow a privilege from advancing years to express a hope that I 
can do something, after my lighter fashion in the cause of pertinent images 
and unsuperfluous words,—tetrible desiderata in these ad libitum rhym- 
ing times,—I trust that my occasionally running riot upon a rhyme of my 
own for several verses together, will not render an impulse in keeping 
with the subject liable to be confounded with a violation of the laws of 
consciousness. 

Thus much in regard to what is, perhaps, altogether a small matter. 
And yet I cannot eonclude this (I fear) long preface to a short story, 
without recommending to pe readers, a closer intimacy than has 
yet been cultivated with e first spring blossoms of French and 
British genius, called Lais and Fabliauz. All the world is acquainted 
with the reputation of the Provencal, or southern French lyrical poets, 
the precursors of Petrarch; but the very existence, in England and north- 
western France, of a light narrative poetry, of genuine and sometimes 

uisite merit, heralding and assisting to inspire the geniuses of Chaucer 
Boccaccio, is a fact better known to poetical antiquaries, than fami- 
Tiar, as it deserves to be, to the lovers of verse in general. Its prolixity 
(the result of "a want of information for the many) the reader may soon 
Jearn the art of skimming over. The cynical plain-speaking of some of 
athe stories, sometimes on the most serdhing subjects, and of an excess 
almost amounting to a sort of horrible innocence, is still more easily avoid- 
-ed by those who chuse to take the alarm, But the gushing tenderness of 
others, the simple and sensitive words of honest passion and delight free 
from the haunting fears of criticism and correctness, the healthy and hearty 
wigor, sometimes even sublimity, the belief in every thing good and 
Jovely, the fresh and laughing morning lip, carolling in the sunshine and 
happy in the arms of nature, these are suggesters of the first principles 
in poetry always salutary to recur to, and the more so in proportion as 
society advances, because custom and convention perpetually tend. not 
only to make us forget, but be ashamed of them. Above all, it appears 
to me calculated to do our native poetry good, on a side upon which, 
great and abundant as it is on all others the very highest, it is not so 
complete as the rest,—I mean, that of animal spirits. It might assist 
us in that respect, as our graver feelings were encouraged into purity 
and depth of utterance by the Religues of Ancient English Poetry, the 
best gift ever bestowed by critic upon modern genius. Courage is a 
“drug” on both sides of the Channel, and abundant also are the har- 
vests of wit and humor: yet Béranger in France, and “ Christepher 
North” in Scotland, are almost the only living authors who, in a poem 
not comic, would have animal spirits enough to venture to say of a 
knight, in speaking of his contempt of the luxuries of the table, thet 
“his sugar-plums were the points of broken swords; and his mustard 
lances; and his pepper made of powdered hauberks?’’ adding, with a 
sublimity which Milton himself would not have surpassed, had he writ- 
ten on his meditated subject of King Arthur instead of Paradise 
Zost, that he “went to sleep to the noise of thunder,’ and that his 
drink—(and here again the animal spirits come grandly into play)— 
“‘his drink was the great dust, and the breath of horses.’’ Chaucer 
never beat that; who had good fellowship and sublimity both. I should 
have enriched the description of my hero by transferring these hearty 
and noble ideas into the present poem, had the geaeral circumstances 
under which he appears warranted me in so increasing the weight of 
his metal. He should have been still more of a warrior than a lover, to 
sender it proper; or at all events, the poem should have been longer, 
and kave shown him in a light more habitually formidable. The tempta- 
tion was great; but consistency forced me to say it nay.* 

Unfortunately, a thorough acquaintance with these interesting pro- 

ductions is not to be obtained but through the medium of a lan- 


* Mr. Ellis, who has quoted part of the original passage in his notes to Way's 
Fabliauz, (vol. i. p. 188,) translates it literally, and seems to think that the mean- 
ing is rendered too harsh by its phraseology ; but surely even the literalities of 
one language are to be understood by the spirit of another, if their effect does 
mot remain entirely the same in both. Not to mention, that received phrases in 
language may not have precisely the same meaning at different periods. 

“Ne ne demande autres dragies 
Que pointes d’espees Lrisies : 
Et fers de glaive a la moustarde 
C’est un mes qui forment lie tarde, 
Et haubers des maillies au poivre.” 


Which Ellis translates, 


Nor doth he demand other sugar-plums 

Than the points of swords broken ; 

And the iron of lances with mustard 

Is a food which much pleaseth him ; 

And the broken meshes of hauberks with pepper. 
“ The two next lines,” he adds, “ are very animated :— 

“Et veut la grant poudriere boivre 

Auvec l’aleine des chevaus.” 
for my part, I can take letter and metaphor mixed up together, if the old poet 
wishes it,—his lances with mustard, instead of their being mustard themselves, 
end his hauberks bedevilled with pepper. Any thing, se long as the spirit of 
euch cookery is not lost upon us. 





guage often requiring the help of glossaries and old dictionaries ; 
of which there is a large one for the express » entitled 
Glossarie de la Langue Romane. (Paris, 1803, in two volumes ; 
with an Appendix subsequently added, making three.) But the student, 
co encourage himself, will easily pick his way into some of the best pas- 
sages by the help of the intimations in M. le Grand’s abridgments, and 
in the poetical versions of Mr. Way. And there is a work of Mr. Way’s 
friend, Mr. Ellis,—most likely known to him already,—the Specimens 
of Early English Metrical Romances,—which is a masterly analysis 
of similar stories, chiefly translated also from the Norman Muse, and 
containing passages from our ancient poetry, congenial in truth and vi- 
vacity with those of its originals. The names of such of the authors as 
wrote in English are almost all unfortunately lost; but Englishmen, as 
well as Normans, wrote in French also at the courts of the early Henrys 
and Edwards; (Gower’s best poems are in that language as late as the 
reign of Edward the Third): and as we know not how much of the 
anonymous ayo of the literature was theirs, and their Norman breth- 
ren avowedly took most of their Lays frem “the olde gentil Bretons,” 
as Chaucer calls them, in a passage where he acknowledges his obliga- 
tions for the Franklin's Tale, it would surely be well to popularize 
among us, if possible, the best of these poems, both anonymous and oth- 
erwise, comprising the pleasant effusions of Guérin, and Henri d’ Andeli, 
and Huon le Roi, and Jean de Condé and others, and a poetess who 
seems to have surpassed them all in her love for British genius, ‘“‘ Mary 
of France,’’ otherwise called ‘‘ Mademviselle Marie,”’ authoress of those 
graceful tales of enchantment, Sir Lanval and Sir Gugemer, and of 
the pathetic Lai del Freisne, and that other most affecting story, the 
Mountain of the Tico Lovers. Her works not long ago were collected 
into two volumes by her countrymen; who, in duties.of this kind, even 
towards other nations, are by far the most industrious as well as tasteful 
of any people in Europe. It might be grateful in us, at all events, not 
to remain more ignorant of the very names of these precursors of the 
great Father of English Poetry, than we are of those of the birds in our 
erchards, whose singing precedes the rise of our summer dawns. 


* “Should the public receive with indulgence the present attempt te 
obey the cheerful impulses occasioned by Norman song, the author will 
be happy to give them others. 


PART FIRST, 


The palfrey goes, the palfrey goes 
Merrily well the valor eee ; . 

He carricth Jaughters, he carrieth woes, 
Yet merrily ever the palfrey goes. 


’Tis June, and a bright sun burneth all. 

Sir William hath gallop’d from Hendon Hall 
To Kensington, where in a thick old wood 
(Now its fair Gardens) a mansion stood, 
Halflike fortress, and half like farm, 

A house which had ceas’d to be threaten’d with harm. 
The gates frown’d still, for the dignity’s sake, 
With porter, portcullis, and bit of a lake ; 

But ivy caress'd their warm old ease, 

And the young rooks chuckled across the trees, 
And burning below went the golden bees. 

The spot was the same, where on a May morn 
The Rose that toppeth the world was born. 


Sir William hath gallop’d, and well was bent 
His palfrey to second a swift intent; 
And yet, having come, he delayeth his knock, 
E’en though a sweet maiden counteth the clock 
Till she meet his eye from behind the chair, 
Where sitteth Sir Guy with his old white hair. 
But the youth is not rich ; and day by day 
Sir Guy groweth cold, and hath less to say, 
And daunteth his wit with Aaws and hums, 
Coughing with grandeur, and whirling his thumbs, 
Till visiting turneth to shame and gall, 
And Sir William must speak what endangereth all. 


Now, for any deed else, in love or in war, 
Knight bolder was none, than the knight De la Barre, 
(So styled by the King, from a traitor tall 
Whom he pitch’d over barriers, armor and all) ; 
Short distance made he betwixt point and bilt ; 
He was not a man that at,tourney and tilt 
Sat bowing to every fair friend he could spy, 
Or bearing his fame with a fine cold eye: 
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Cig eee aye ee J, i, 
The Mansion of the Lady’s Father. 
A hundred sweet eyes might be watching his own ; (But ’twas pity of self, to move pity thereby,) 
He thought but of two, and of steeds to be thrown: With a sad, perchance with an abject sigh, 
And the trumpets no sooner blew mights to mights, And stoop’d and kiss’d the hand of Sir Guy :— - 
Than crash went his onset and down went knights. Steady and sharp was the old man’s eye. 
And thus in his love for sweet Anne de Paul, “ Sir William, no doubt, isa bold young knight,” . 


Though fore’d to some stealths, twas honest withal : Quoth he, “ and my daughter a beauty bright ; 
He wooed, though the old man ever was by, Anda beauty bright and a bold young man 
With talk such as fixeth a maiden’s eye, Have suited, I wot, since the world began. 

With lore and with legends, earnest of heart, But the man that is bold and hath money beside, 
And an art that applied them, sprung out of no art, Cometh best arm’d for a beauteous bride. 

Till stealth for his sake seem’d truth’s own right; The court will be riding this way next week, 
And at an old casement long clos’d, one night, To honor the Earl’s fat chimney reek ; 


Through boughs never dry, in a pathless nook, And softly will many a bold bright eye ea 
Love’s breathless delight in his vows she took. Fall on the face no face comes nigh. : 
Ah! never thenceforth, by sunniest brook, ; You speak of mirth, and you speak of age, 

Did the cheeks of the cherry-trees beat the look Not in a way very civil or sage. 


Your kinsman, the friend whom you call so old, 


Of the poor-growing stems in the pathless nook. 
But ten years less than myself hath told : 





But, alas! to plead love unto loving eyes, And I count not this body so ancient still, 
And to beg for its leave of the worldly wise, As to warrant green years to talk of my will. 
pra si hating on the one side lies, Let him come if he please (I shall greet the friend) | 
nd all on the other that mortifies. And show me which way his leavings tend, ry 
i Sir William hath swallow'd a sigh at last, And then we can parley of courtings best: i i 
Big as his heart; and the pear pass’d. Till when I advise you to court his chest.” 5 al 
cal Sea Sir Guy,” quoth he, Sir William he boweth as low as before, Bil 
though I’m not rich, yet my race may be; And after him closeth the soft-room door, all 
my tthe . ai as old as the best, And he moaneth a moan, and half staggereth he ; aI 
Seine Pa npeK f ne ms Acre in holy rest. | He doubteth which way the stairs may be. rh 
or i aad net tiend, so blithe and old, But the lower his bow, and the deeper his moan, 4) 
mon om mae aid arta -_ 4 The redder the spot in his cheek hath grown, ‘ | 
The pi me f rn E % ee my er And he loatheth the kiss to the hard old hand. a} 
e picking of some great Frenchman's hoard ; “ May the devil,” thought he, “ for his best new bras * a 
And sire, meantime, should not blush for wife; Pluck it, and strike to his soul red-hot! q 
Soft as her hand should fare her life ; Why scorn me, and mock me? add why, like a sot, a 
My rents, though small, can support her state, Must I stoop to him, lowas his own court-plot ? ai) 
And I'd fight for the rest, till I made them great. Will any one tell us,—will Nature declare — 


r ; ; 
Vouchsate to endure that } ares: bet love: How father so foul can have daugiter so fair ? 


I know she resembles (38 Peer: But her mother of angels dreamt ia her sorrow, 


Her face would paint sweeter a monarch’s bower, And hence came this fuce,—this dimpled May-morrow- 


‘Andas he thought thus, from a door there stole 
A hand ina tremble, a ba!m t> his soul; 
And soft though it trembled, it close wrung his, 
Sir William ended, he scarce knew why, And with it a letter ;—and gone it is. 


ee dead 


Though glory and grace were in every flower ; 
But angels or monarchs themselves look dowa, 
_And@ love is to love both coffer and crown.”’ 














Sir William hath dashed in the forest awhile, 
His being seems all a hasty smile ; 
And there, by green light and the cooing of doves, 
He readeth the letter of her he loves, 
And kisseth, and readeth, again and again ; 
His bridle is dropp’d on his palfrey’s mane, 
Who turneth an ear,and then, wise beast, 
Croppeth the herbage,—a prudent feast : 
For Sir William no sooner hath read nine times, 
Than he deemeth delay the worst of erimes : 
He snatcheth the bridle, and shakes it hard, 
And is off for his life on the loud green sward ; 
He foameth up steep, and he hisseth in stream, 
And saluteth his uncle like one in a dream. 


“ Sir William, Sir William, what chase is this ? 
Have you slain a fat duck or stolen a kiss ; 
And is all the world, on account of his wife, 
After poor dripping Sir William’s life ?” 


** Most honor’d of kinsmen,” Sir William cried, 
** Nought have I stolen, but hope of a bride ; 
Her father, no Christian like her, but a Jew, 
Would make me refund ; which grieveth her too. 
You know who she is ; but have yet to know, 
What a rose in the shade of that rock could grow ; 
What fulness of beauty on footstalk light ; 
What a soul for sweet uncle to love at sight. 
Ah! Sir, she loveth your own blithe fame, 
And dareth, she saith, in your sister’s name 
Entreat me the loan of some fields of corn, 
Which her dowry shall buy on the bridal morn. 
I blush, dear uncle ; I drop mine eye-lids ; 
Yet who should blush when a lady bids ? 
Tis lending me bliss ; ’tis lending me life ; 
And she'll kiss you withal, saith the rosy wife.” 


“ Ah, ha!” quoth Sir Grey, with his twinkling eyes : 
* The lass, I see, is both merry and wise ; 
I call her to mem’ry, an earnest child, 
Now looking straight at you, now laughing wild : 
?Tis now—let me see—five long years ago, 
And that’sa good time for such buds to blow. 
Well,—dry your outside, and moisten your in ; 
This wine is a bud of my oldest bin ; 
‘And we'll talk of the dowry, and talk of the day, 
And see if her bill be good, boy, eh ?” 


Sir Grey didn’t say, you’re my sister’s son. 
I have left you my gold, and your work is done.— 
He hated to speak of his gold, like death ; 
And he lov’d a good bill, as he lov’d his breath ; 
And yet, for all that, Sir Grey, I trow, 
Was a very good man, as a corn-dealers go. 


So the lover hath seiz’d the new old hand, 
And kiss’d it, as though it had given the land, 
And invok’d on its bounty such bliss from above,. 
Thought he, “ Ofa truth, I em mean in love.” 
But free was his fervor from any such vice ; 

For when obligation’s more fitting than nice, 
We double the glow of our thanks and respect, 
To hide from th’ obliger his own defect, 


“ That palfrey of thine’s a good palfrey, Will ; 
He holdeth his head up, and danceth still, 
And trippeth as light by the ostler’s side, 
As though just saddled to bear your bride ; 
And yet, by Saint Richard, as drench’d is he 
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And as froth’d, as though just out of the sea: 
Fleck’d like a pie, from a plunge in the sea. 
Methinks I hear him just landed free, 
Shaking him and his saddle right thunderously. 
And he starteth at nothing ?” : 

“ No more than the wall.” 
* And is sure of his footing ?” 


“ As monareh in hall. 
He’s a thunder in fight, and a thief on the road, 
So swiftly he speedeth whatever his load ; 
Yet round the wolf’s den half a day will he hover, 
And carrying a lady, takes heed like a lover.” 
“ And therefore Sir William will part with him never?” 
“Nay, uncle, he will;—for ever and ever.” 
“ And what such a jewel may purchase, I pray ?” 
“ Thanks, thanks, dearest uncle, and not saying Nay. 
Now prythee deny me not grace so small : 
The palfrey in truth is comely withal, 
And you still shall lend him to bear my bride ; 
But whom, save our help, should he carry beside?” 
I’m vexed.” 
“For pity.” 
“Pm griev’d.” 
“Now pray.” 


“Tis cheap,” thought the uncle, “ this not saying Nay.” 





PART SECOND. 


The palirey goes, the palfrey goes, 
Merrily ever the palfrey goes ; 
Nought he carrieth now but woes, 
And yet full well the palfrey goes. 
Sir Grey and Sir Guy, like proper old boys, 
Have met, with a world of coughing and noise ; 
And after subsiding, judicously dine, 
Serious the venison, and chirping the wine. 
They talk of the court, now gathering all 
To the sunnv plump smoke of Earl-Mount Hall: 
And pity their elders laid up on the shelves, 
And abuse every soul upon earth but themselves : 
Only Sir Grey doth it rather to please, 
And Sir Guy out of honest old spite and disease: 
For Sir Guy hath a face so round and so red, 
The whole of his blood seemeth hanging his head ; 
While Sir Grey’s red face is waggish and thin, 
And he peereth with upraised nose and chin. 


Nathless, Sir Grey excepteth from blame 
His nephew, Sir Will, and his youthful fame; 
And each soundeth t’other, to learn what hold 
The youth and the lady may have of his gold. 
Alas! of his gold will neither speak, : 
Tho’ the wine it grew strong, and the tongue grew weak ; 
And when the sweet maiden herself appears, 
With a breath in her bosom, and blush to her ears, 
And the large thankful eyes of the look of a bride, 
Sir Grey recollecteth no creature beside: 
He watcheth her in, he watcheth her out; 
He measureth her ancle, but not with his gout; 
He chucketh, like chanticleer over a corn, 
And thinks it but forty years since he was bern. 


“Why, how now, Sir Grey? methinks you grow young: 
How soon are your own wedding bells to be rung ? 
You stare on my daughter, like one elf-struck.” 


“ Alas! and I am,—the sadder my luck :— 
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The Lady, her Father, and her old Lover. 


Albeit, Sir Guy, your own shoulders count 
Years not many more than mine own amount, 
And I trust you don’t feign to be too old to wed?” 


“Hoh! hoh!” quoth SirGuy; “that was cunningly said.” 
(Yet he felt flatter’d too, did the white old head.) 


“ What are years ?” continued Sir Grey, looking bold: 
‘* There are men never young, and men never old. 
Old and young lips may carol in tune ; 
Green laugheth the oak ’gainst the brown mid June. 
Lo! dapper Sir Kit, with his large young wife; 
His big-legged babes are the pride of his life.” 
Sir Guy shook his head. 


“ And the stout old lord, 
Whose wile sitteth front him so meek at his board.” 


“ Ay, ay,” quoth Sir Guy, “and stuffeth so fast, 
His eyesight not reaching the lady’s repast.” 


“Well, well,” quoth Sir Grey— 
“Til, ill,” quoth Sir Guy; 
“The children of old men full well I desery ; 
They look, by Saint Christendom! old as themselves ; 
Are dwarf’d; are half wither’d; they grin like elves.” 


“ They may,” quoth Sir Grey, “ when both parents are old, 
Or when the old parent is wrinkle-soul'd ; 
But not when he’s hearty and merry as we. 
You grieve me, SirGuy. Oh! ’tis doleful to see 
How vainly a friend may come here for a bride, 
Though he loveth the daughter, and father beside.” 


“Gramercy, gramercy, dear friend,” crieth Guy: 
What, you? What, Sir Grey? with his ever-bright eye ? 
We talk’d of the old, but who talk’d of Sir Grey ? 
But speak ye right soberly ? mean what ye say 2” 


“ Ay, truly I do,” with a sigh crieth Grey ; 
“ As truly as souls that for Paradise pray. 
And hark ye, dear friehd, you'll miss your sweet Anne, 
If she weddeth, I wot, some giddy young man. - 
He'll bear her away, and be lov’d alone, 
And wish, and yet grudge, your very tomb-stone. . 
Now give her to me, [’ll give her my gold, 
And I'll give to yourself my wood and my wold, 
And come and live here, and we’ll house together, 
And laugh o’er our cups at the winter weather.” 
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“ A bargain! a bargain!” cried old Sir Guy, 
With a stone at his heart, and the land in his eye; 
“ Your hand to the bargain, my dear old friend : 
My ‘old’ did I call thee? My world without end. 
I'll bustle her straight; and to keep all close, 

You shall carry her with you, ere creature knows, 
Save Rob, and Sir Rafe, and a few beside, 

For guests and for guards to the travelling bride; 
And so, ere the chattering court come down, 
Wed her at home in your own snug town.” 


| Nowa murrain, I say, on those foul old men! 

I never, myself, shall see fifty again, 

And can pity a proper young-blooded old fellow, 

Whose heart is green, though his cheek be yellow; 

For Nature, albeit she never doth wrong, 

Yet seemeth in such to keep youth too long: 

And ’tis grievous when such an one seeth his bliss 

| In a face which can see but the wrinkles in his.” 

| Ah! pray let him think there are dames not young, 
For whom the bells yet might be handsomely rung. 
Tis true, grey-beards have been, like Jove’s of old, 
That have met a young lip, nor been thought too bold. 
Tn Norfolk a wondrous old lord hath been seen, 
Who at eighty was not more than forty, I ween; 
And I myself know a hale elderly man, 
In face and in frolic a very god Pan. 
But marvels like these are full rare, I wis; 
And when elders in general young ladies would kiss, 
I exhort the dear souls to fight and to flee, 
Unless they should chance to run against me. 








Alas! I delay as long as I can, 

For who may find words for the grief, sweet Anne? 
’Tis hard when young heart, singing songs of to-morrow, 
Is suddenly met by the old hag, Sorrow. 
She fainteth, she prayeth, she feeleth sore ill ; 
She wringeth her hands ; she cannot stand still ; 
She tasteth the madness of wonder and will ;— 
Nor, sweet though she was, had she yielded at last, 
Had Sir Guy not his loathly old plethora cast 
In the scale against love and its life-long gains, 
And threaten’d her fears fer his bursting veins. 
“T’'ll wed him,” she wrote toSir William ;—“ yes ; 
But nothing on earth—” and here her distress 
Broke away, and she wept, and the tears fell hot 

| On the paper, and made a great starry blot. 

Alas! tears and letter burn under the eye 

Of watchful, unmerciful, old Sir Guy ; 

| And so, on a night, when all things round, 

Save the trees and the moon, were sleeping sound, 

From his casement in shadow he sees his child, 

) Bent in her weeping, yet alway muld, 

| The fairest thing in the moon’s fair ray, 

Borne like some bundle of theft away ; 

| Borne by a horde of old thieves away, 

| The guests and the guSrds of false Sir Grey. 

| She pray’d, but she spake out aloud no word ; 

| She wept, but no breath of self-pity was heard: 

| Her woe wasa sight for no dotards to see; 

| And yet not bereft of all balm was she ; 

| One balm there was left her, one strange but rare, 

Nay, one in the shape of a very despair ; 





To wit, the palfrey that wont to bear 
The knight De la Barre on his daily way 
To her, and love, and false Sir Grey. 

| Him it had borne, her now it bore; 
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And weeping sweet, though more and more, 
And praying for its master’s bliss, 

(Ob! no true love will scoff at this,) 

She stoop’d, and gave its neck a kiss. 


PART TIIRD. 


The palfrey goes, the palfrey goes, 
' Merrily still the palfrey goes ; 
He goes a path he never chose, 
Yet still full well the palfrey goes. 
Coup the sweet mocn laugh, its light 
Had surely been convuls’d that night, 
To see fifteen old horsemen wag 
Their beards, to one poor maiden’s nag ; 
Fifteen old beards in chat and cough, 
Rumbling to keep the robbers off, 
‘And ever and aye, when lanes grew close, 
Following each the other’s nose, 
And with the silver beam she cast 
Tipp’d, like every tree they pass’d. 


The owls they seem’d to hoot their folly 
With a staring melancholy. , 


After jealous sort, I wis, 
Cull’d Sir Grey these guests of his, 
Not a soul so young as he 
Gracing all his chivalry : 
Six there were, of toothless fame, 
With each his man, of jaws as tame; 
Then, his own, the palsiest there; 
And last, Sir Guy’s, with whitest hair: 
And each had snugg’d him for the night 
In old flapp’d hat and cap as white, 
In double cloak and three-fold hose, 
Besides good drink to warm his toes, 
And so they jog it, beard and nose, 
And in the midst the palfrey goes; 
Oh! ever well the palfrey goes ; 
He knows within him what he knows, 
And so, full well the palfrey goes. 





- 


But in his hamlet hous’d apart, 
How far’d meantime Sir William’s heart ? 
Oh, when the sun first went to bed, 
Not richer look’d the golden head, 
Nor cast a more all-gladdening eye: 
He seem’d to say, “My heav’n is nigh.” 
For hehad heard of rare delights 
Between those two old feasting knights, 
And of a pillion, new and fair, « 
Ordain’d to go somé@ road as rare; 
With whom? For what sweet rider's art? 
Whose, but the dancer’s at his heart, 
The light, the bright, yet balmy she, 
And who shall fetch her home but he ? 
Who else be summon’d speedily 
By the kind uncle full of glee 
To fetch away that ecstasy ? 
So ever since that news, his ear, 
Listening with a lofty fear, 
Lest it eatch one sound too late, 
Stood open like a palace gate, 


WANS 
® The journey of the Lady and the Greybeard. 


That waits the bride of some great king, 
Heard with her trumpets travelling. 
Atlength a letter. Whose? Sir Guy’s, 
The father’s own. With reverent eyes, 
With heart, impatient to give thanks, — 
And tears that top their glimmering banks, 
He opens, reads, turns pale as death ; 
His noble bosom gasps for breath: 

His Anne has left his love for gold, 

But in her kindness manifold 

Extorted from his uncle’s hoard 

Enough to leave him bed and board. 

Ah! words like those were never Anne’s ; 
Too plamly they the coarse old man’s; 
But still the letter; still the fact; 

With’ pangs on pangs his heart is rack’d. 
Love is an angel; has no pride ; 

She’ll mourn his love when he has died: 
Yet love is truth; so hates deceit ; 

He'll pass, and scorn her, in the street. 
Now will he watch her house at night 
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For glimpse of her by some brief light, 
Such as perhaps his own pale face 
May show: and then he'll quit the place. 
Now he will fly her, hate, detest, 
Mock ; make a by-word and a jest : 
Then he hates hate; and who so low 
As strike a woman’s fame? No, no; 
False love might spite the faithless Anne, 
But true was aye the gentleman. 
Thus paceth he, ’twixt calm and mad, 
Till the mid-watch his chamber sad ; 
And then lies down in his day-dress, 
And sleeps for very weariness, 
Catching and starting in his moan, 
And waking with a life-long groan. 
Sometimes he dreams his sorrow makes 
Such weeping wail, that as he wakes, 
He lifts his pitying hand to try 
His cheek, and wonders it is dry. 
Sometimes his virgin bride and he 
Are hous’d for the first time, and free 
To dwell within each other’s eyes; 
And then he wakes with woful cries. 
Sometimes he hears her call for aid ; 
Sometimes beholds her bright arrayed, 
But pale, and with her eyes on earth ; 
And once he saw her pass in mirth, 
And look at him, nor eye let fall, 
And that was wofull’st dream of all. 
At length he hears, or thinks he hears,— 
(Or dreams he still with waking ears ?) 
A tinkle of the house’s bell! 
What news can midnight have to tell ? 
Helistens. No. No sound again. 
“The breeze hath stirr’d the window-pane ; 
Perchance it was the tinkling glass ; 
Perchance ’twas his own brain, alas ! 
His own weak brain, which hears the blood 
Pulse at his ears,—a tingling flood, 
Strange mantler in as strange a cup. 
Yet hark again!—he starts ; leans up; ¥ 
It seems to fear to wake a mouse, 
That sound ;—then peals and wakes the house. 


But first, to end what I began, 
“The journey of sweet houseless Anne. 


PART FOURTH. 


The palfrey goes, the palfrey goes, 
Merry and well the palfrey goes; 

You caunot guess till time disclose, 
How perfectly well the palfrey goes. 


Au! dream Sir William what he might, 
Little he dreamt the truth that night. 
Could but some friend have told him all, 
How had he spurr’d from Hendon Hall, 
And dashed among the doting set, 

Who bore away that soft cheek wet! 
How had the hills by which they go, 
Re-echo’d to his dire ‘‘ Hallo!” 
Startling the w&king farmers’ ears 
With thoughts of thieves and murderers, 
And scattering wide those owlish men, 
While close he clasp’d his dove again. 
But where I left them, safe go they, 
Their drowsy noses droop’d alway 

‘To meet the beard’s attractive nest, 


Push’d upwards from the muffled breast. 
Drowsy they nod, and safe they go; 
Sir Grey’s good steeds the country know, 
And lead the rest full soft and well, 
Till snore on snore begins to swell, 
Warm as owl-plumage, toned as bell ; 
True snores, composed of spices fine, 
Supper, fresh air, and old mull’d wine. 
At first they wake with start and fright, 
And sniff and stare with all their might, 
And sit, one moment, bolt upright: 
But soon reverts each nodding crown; 
It droops, it yields, it settles down; 
Till in one snore, sincere and deep, 
The whole grave train are fast asleep. 
Sir Grey, the youngest, yields the last: 
Besides, he held two bridles fast, 
The lady’s palfrey having shown 
Much wish to turn up lanes unknown. 
Even sweet Anne can war not long 
With sleep, the gentle and the strong ; 
And as the fingers of Sir Grey 
By fine degrees give dulcet way, 
And leave the happy beast his will, 
The only creatures waking still 
And free to go where fancy leads, 
Are the twice eight bit-mumbling steeds. 
Some few accordingly turn round, 
Their happy memories homeward bound, 
And soon awake their jolted lords, 
Who bless themselves from bandit hordes, 
And thinking they have only lagg’d, 
Are willingly half jellybagg’d. 
The rest,—the palfrey meek.as any,— 
Jog still onward with the many, 
Passing now by Kilburn rill, 
And now by Hampstead's leaf-stirr’d hill, 
Which lulls them stillas they descend 
The sylvan trough of sweet North-end, 
And till they reach thy plot serene, 
And bowery granges, Golders-Green. 


Now Golders-Green had then a road 
(The same as that just re-bestow’d) 

Which cross’d the main road, and went straight 
To Finchley, and Sir Grey’s own gate ; 

And thither, (every sleeper still 

Depending on his horse’s will,) 4 
Thither, like sheep, turns every head | 

That follows where the sagest led,— 

All but the palfrey’s. He, good beast, 

From his new master’s clutch releas’d, 

And longing much his old to see, 

His stalls, and all his bounty free, 

(For poor Sir William’s household ways 

Were nobler than the rich Sir Grey’s,) 

Goes neither te the right nor left, 

But straight as honesty from theft, 

Straight as the dainty to the tooth, 

Straight as his lady’s love and truth, 

Straight for the point, the best of all, 

Sir William’s arms and Hendon Hall. 

Not far from where we left them all, 
Those steeds and sires, was Hendon Hall, 
Some twice nine hundred yards or so; 

And steeds to stables quickly go. oe 
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The Lady benighted at the Bridge. 
The lady wakes with the first start; 
She cries aloud; she cowers at heart; 
And looks acound her in affright 
On the wide, lonely, homeless night ; 
Then checks, as sharply as she may, 
(Not yet aware how blest his way,) 
Her yearning friend; and nighly faints, 
And calls on fifty gentle saints, 
And if she could, would close her eyes. 
For fear of thieves and sorceries, 
Of men all beard and blood, and calls 
Over lone fields, and walking palls, 
And elves that ever as you go, 
Skip at your side with mop and mow, 
With gibbering becks and moony stares, 
Forcing your eyes to look on theirs. 
And ie moon forsakes the road ; 
She lif t light to whence it flow’d: 
Has she a good or ill bestow’d, 
That thus her light forsakes the road ? 
The owls they hoot with gloomier cry ; 
They seem to see a murder nigh : 
And how the palfrey snorts and pulls! 
Now Mary help poor wandering fools! 
The palfrey pulls, and he must go; 
The lady’s hand may not say No. 
And go he does; the palfrey goes; 
He carrieth now no longer woes; 
For she, e’en she, now thinks she knows,, 
Sweet Anne begins to think she knows 
Those gathering huts, those poplar rows, 
The water, falling as it flows, 
This bridge o’er which the palfrey goes. 
This gate, at which he stops, and shows 
His love to it with greeting nose. 
Ah! surely recollects she well 
All she has heard her lover tell 
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Of this same gate, and that same bell: 


And she it was, you guess full well, 
That pull’d and pull’d again that bell ; 
And down her love has come pell-mell 
With page and squire, and all who ran, 
And was the first to find his Anne ,— 
Was a most niad and blissful man, 
Clasping his fainting, faithful Anne. 


PART FIFTH. 


The paifrey goes, the palfrey goes; 
His work is done, you may suppose. 

No :—double burden now he knows, 
Yet well for ever the palfrey goes. 


Tue bells in many a giddy fing 

Run down the wind to greet the King, 
Who comes to feast, for service done, 
With Earl De Vere at Kensington, 

And brings with him his constant grace 
Queen Eleanor, that angel’s face. 


In many-footed order free 
First ride his guards, all staid to see; 
In midst of whom the trumpets blow, 
Straight as power and glory go; 
And then his lords and knights, each one 
A manly splendor in the sun; 
And then his lofty self appears, 
Calmer for the shouts he hears, 
With his Queen the courteous-eyed, 
Like strength and sweetness side by side; 
And thus, his banner steering all, 
Rides the King to Earl-Mount Hall. 


Meantime, ere yet the sovereign pair 
Were threading London’s closer air, 
An humbler twain, heart-link’d as they, 
Were hearing Jarks and scenting hay, 
And coming, too, to Earl-Mount Hall 
Through many a green lane’s briery wall, 
Many a brier and many a rose, 
And*merrily ever the palfrey goes, 
Merrily though he carrieth two, 
And one hath sometimes great ado 
To sit while o’er the ruts he goes, 
Nor clasp the other doubly close, 
Who cannot chuse but turn, and then— 
Why, if none see, he clasps again. 
“Ah,” thinks the lady, as she looks 
Through tears and smiles with half-rebukes, 
“Ah, must my father break his heart ? 
For surely now we never part.” 


Behind, some furlong off, and ‘twixt 
Those winding oaks with poplars mix’d, 
Come two upon a second steed, 

Male, too, and female; not indeed 

The female young and fair as t’other : 
She is the male’s most honour’d mother. 
Much talk they on the road ;—at least 
Much talks the mother; while the beast 
Pulls at the hedges as he goes, 
Pricking oft his tossing nose ; 

And the page, though listening, sees 
Newts in the brooks and nests in trees. 
Lastly a hound, tongue-lolling, courses 
To and fro ’twixt both the horses, 
Giving now some weasel chase, 

And loving now his master’s face, 
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The lovers in the Green-lane. 


Anc so, with many a turnandrur, 
Goes twenty furlongs to their one. 


This riding double was no crime 
In the first great Edward’s time ; 
No brave man thought himself disgrac’d 
By two fair arms about his waist : 
Nor did the lady blush vermilion, 
Dancing on the lover’s pillion. 
Why ? Because all modes and actions 
Bow’d not then to Vulgar Fractions ; 
Nor were tested all resources 
By the power to purchase horses. 


Many a steed yet won had he, 
Our lover in his chivalry ; 
For, in sooth, full half his rents 
Were ransoms gained in tournaments ; 
But all, save these, were gone at present.— 
Ah! the green lane still was pleasant. 


Hope was theirs. For one sweet hour 
Did they, last night, in bliss devour 
Each other’s questions, answers, eyes, 
Nor ever for divine surprise 
Could take a proper breath, much less 
The supper brought in hastiness 
By the glad little gaping page ; 

While rose meantime his mother sage 
To wait upon the lady sweet, 

And snore discreetly on the seat 

In the window of the room, 

Whence gleam’d hernight-cap through the gloom. 
Then parted they to lie awake 

For transport, spite of all heart-ache: 
For heaven’s in any roof that covers, 
Any one same night, two lovers ; 
They may be divided still ; 

They may want, in all but will ; 

But they know that each is there, 
Each just parted, each in prayer ; 
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Each more close, because apart, 
And every thought clasp’d heart to heart. 


Alas! in vain their hearts agree ; 
Good must seem good, as well as be ; 
And lest a spot should stain his flower 
For blushing in a brideless bower, 

Sir William with the !ark must rise, 
And bear,—but whither bear ?—his prize: 
Not to Sir Grey’s, for that were scorn ; 
Not to Sir Guy’s, to live forlorn ; 

Not tosome abbey’s jealous care, 

For Heaven would try to wed her there; 
But to adame that served the Queen, 
His aunt, and no mean dame, I weev,— 
A dame of rank, a dame of honor, 
Adame (may earth lie green upon her!} 
That felt for nature, love, and truth, 
And hated old age pawning youth: 

One, that at no time held wrong right, 
Yet somehow took a dear delight 

By secret measures, sweet and strong, 

In giving right a zest of wrong. 

Toher Sir William brings his Anne 
Three hours before the feast began ; 

But first has sent his page to spy 

How day has dawn’d with old Sir Guy. 
The page, scarce vanish’d, re-appears, 
His eyes wide open as their ears, 

And tells how all the beards are there! 
All;—every mump of quivering hair, 
Come back with groan, and back with stare, 
To set Sir Guy upon the rack, 

And find the lady not come back. 


** Now God bless all their groans and stares, 
And eke their most irreverend hairs!” 
Cries the good dame, the Lady Maud, 
Laughing with all her shoulders broad :-— 
‘“‘ My budget bursteth sure with this! 
This were a crowning galliardise 
For king himself to tell in hall, 
Against his lords’ wit groweth small.” 
And, rustling in her vestments broad, 
Forth sails the laughing Lady Maud 
To tell the King and tell the Queen; 
But first she kiss’d sweet Anne between 
The sighing lips and downcast eyes, * 
And said, “ Old breaking hearts are lies.” 


Three hours have come, three hours have gone ; 
King Edward, with his crownet on, 
Sits highest where the feast is set ; 
With wine the sweetest lips are wet; 
The music makes a heaven above, 
And underneath is talk of love. 


The King look’d out from where he sat, 
And cried “Sir Guy de Paul!” Thereat 
The music stopped with awe and wonder, 
Like discourse when speaks the thunder ; 
And the feasters, one and all, 

Gazed upon Sir Guy de Paul. 


“ How chanceth it, Sir Guy de Paul, 
Your daughter graceth not the call 
To the feast at Earl-Mount Hall ? 
My friends here boast her like the Queen: 
What maketh such a face unseen ?” 
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“ Sir,” quoth Sir Guy, “a loyal breast 
Hath brought a man here, sore distress’d. 
My daughter, through deviee, ’tis feared, 
Of some false knight, hath disappear’d.” 


“Hah !” quoth the King, “since when, I pray ? 
They tell me ’twas but yesterday 
That she was marked for two long hours, 
Praying behind her window-flowers.” 


“ Alas! Sir, twasat night.—Forgive 
My failing speech. I scarcely live 
Till I have sought her, high and low, 
And know, what then the King shall know.” 


“ Now God confound all snares, and bring 
Base hearts to sorrow !” cried the King ; 
** Myself will aid thee, and full soon. 
Ho! master bard, good Rafe de Boon, 
Pinch thy fair harp, and make it tell 
Of those old thieves who slept so well.” 


The minstrel bowed with blushing glee ; 
His harp into his arms took he, 
‘And rous’d its pulses to a mood 
Befitting love and hardihood. 
Then, with his ready wit sincere, 
He sang, to every tingling ear, 
How fifteen brave old beards, one night, 
Bore off one lady in a fright; 
With what amazing knees they kept 
Their saddles, and how fiercely slept ; 
And how a certain palfrey chose 
To leave them to their proud repose, 
And through the wildering night-time bear 
The lady to her lover’s care. 
He named nonames, he drew no face, 
Yet not a soul mistook the case ; 
Till by degrees, boards, tap’stries, rafters, 
Echoed the King’s and feasters’ laughters ; 
And once again, al! Earl-Mount Hail 
Gazed upon Sir Guy de Paul. 


But how the laughter raged and scream’d,. 
When lo! those fifteen beards all stream’d. 
In at the great door of the hall! 

Those very grey-beards, one and all, 

By the rites command in thrall, 

All mounted, and all scar’d withal, 

And scarlet as Sir Guy de Paul! 

By heavens! ’twas “ merry in the hall,” 
‘When every beard, but those, “ wagg’d all.” 


Out spoke the King with wrathful breath, 
Smiting the noise as still as death ;— 
* Are these the suitors, to destroy 
My projects with new tales of Troy ? 
‘These the bold knights and generous lords 
To wed our heiresses and wards ? 
Wow, too, while Frenchman and while Scot 
Have cost us double swords, God wot! 
Are these replenishers of nations? 
Begetters of great generations ? 
Out with them all! and bring to light 
A fitter and a fairer sight.” 


Queen Eleanor glanc’d down the hall ;. 
She pitied old Sir Guy de Paul, 
Who while these doters went their way, 
Knew neither how to go nor stay, 
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But sate bent close, his shame to smother, 
Rubbing one hand upon the other. 

A page she sent him, bright and mild, 
Who led him forth, like his own child. 


Out went the beards by a side door; 
The great one roll’d apart once more, 
And, as the King had given command, 
In rode a couple, hand in hand, 

Who made the stillness stiller:—he 

A man to grace all jeopardy ; 

And all a lovely comfort, she. 

The stalwart youth bestrode a steed, 

A Barbary, the King’s own breed ; 

The lady grac’d her palfrey still, 

Sweet beast, that ever hath his will, 
And paceth now, beside his lord, 
Straight for the King at the high board, 
Till sharp the riders halt, and wait 
The speaking of the crowned state,— 
The knight with reverential eyes, 
Whose grateful hope no claim implies : 
The lady in a bashful glow, 

Her bosom billowing. to and fro. 


‘‘ Welcome! Sir William de la Barre,” 
The monarch cried; “a right good star 
For ladies’ palfreys led astray ; 

And welcome, his fair flower of May. 

By heavens! I will not have my knights 
Defrauded of their lady rights. 

I give thee, William de la Barre, 

For this thy bride and that thy scar 

Won from the big-limb’d traitor Pole, 
The day thou dash’dst out half his soul 
And let’st his ransom free, for ruth, 

(For which thou wert a foolish youth,) 
All those good meadows, lately his, 
Down by the Brent, where thy hall is, 
And all my rights in that same hall, 
Together with the osieries all 

That skirt the streams by down and dale, 
From Hendon into Perivale. 

And now dismount. And hark ye, there, 
Sir Priest, my chaplain Christopher, 
(See how the honest body dries 

The tears of claret in his eyes !)— 
Come, and betroth these friends of mine, 
Till at the good Earl’s chapel shrine 
Thy holy magic make them one: 

The King and Queen will see it done. 

But first a royal health to all 

The friends we leave in this fair hall; 
And may all knights’ and ladies’ horses 
Take, like the palfrey, vigorous courses !”” 


With princely laughter rose the King, 
Rose all, the laughter echoing, 
Rose the proud wassail, rose the shout 
By the trumpets long stretch’d out; 
You would have thought, that roof and all 
Rose in that heart-lifted hall. 
On their knees are two alone ; 
The palfrey and the barb have gone: 
And then arose those two beside, 
And the music from its pride 
Falls into a beauteous prayer, 
Like an angel quitting air; 
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And the King and his soft Queen 
Smile upon those two serene, 
Whom the priest, accosting bland, 
Puts, full willing, hand in hand. 
Ah! scarcely even King and Queen 
Did they then perceive, I ween ; 
Nor well to afier-memory call, 
How they went from out that hall. 


What more? Sir Guy, and then Sir Grey, 
Died each upon a fine spring day ; 
And, in their hatred of things small, 
Left kim, now wanting nothing, all. 
The daughter wept, and wept the more 
To think her tears would soon be o’er; 
Sir William neither wept nor smil’d, 
But grac’d the father for the child, 
And sent, to join the funeral shows, 
Bearing scutcheons, bearing woes, 

The palfrey ; and full well he goes; 

Oh! merrily well the palfrey goes; 

Grief, great as any there he kuows, 

Yet merrily ever the palfrey goes. 
THE END. 
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FROM THE POPULAR PRESS OF THE “DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 


THE COMMISSIONER; 


OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 


[Continued from page 368.] 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A dinner-party—the incubus of the parish—Mr. Deputy Popeseye— | 
the use of snuff—pleasant conversation—“ mock turtle’—the wisdom | 
of playing at cards—lunar accommodation for gamblers—a voice 
Srom without. 


There was evidently a party. The cackle of manifold voices struck 
the ear of the Chevalier de Lunatico, as he approached the door of the 
drawing-room, and when he entered, he fuund two or three neighboring , 
families of the country-gentlemen class, commencing in general at a_ 
stout, broad-shouldered, hale-looking, grey-haired papa, and passing down | 
through a respectable matron, and a somewhat gawky young lady, to a 
shy youth of eighteen, beginning to feel himself the man, and not know- 
ing well how to set about his new vocation. Three persons, however, 
caught his attention particularly, from various circumstances: the first | 
wasa young man who had a clerical! air, besides a black coat, a white 
neckcloth, shoes, and silk stockings; be was of a saturnine complexion, | 
with small gold-rimmed spectacles, and a face which would have been 
as grave as that of a judge passing sentence, had it not been fora twinkle 
of indescribable fun in his small dark eager eyes, which peeped through 
his glasses, marking every thing round about, like rabbits looking out of 
their burrows; he was speaking in a low tone to Miss Rotundity, and as 
the chevalier entered, he heard him say, “ Yes, I can promise it to you 
for acertainty. It was already packed up at Crocodilopolis, and was 
only waiting for two ships to carry it over.” 

** Two ships!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear madam,” he continued ; ‘‘one merchant ship | 
would net be long enough to hold it. The smallest specimen of the fossil | 
crocodile is a hundred and ten feet long, and I am assured this is a very — 
large one.” 

“Dear me!” cried Miss Rotundity. “Two ships! How will they | 
ever be able to keep them together 7” l 

“Oh, very easily,” answered her collocutor: “ they will lash the bow- | 
sprit of the one to the boom of the other, make the whole fast by grap- 
lines, and the very back bone uf the crocodile will form an unbreakable 
link between them.” 

‘* We must build a room for it,” said Miss Rotundity. 

“Oh, I will have over for you the plan of one of the crocodilatories 
from Crocodilopolis,”’ he rejoined; and was just proceeding to tell her 
how the whole was to be arranged, by running a gallery of two hundred 
feet long behind the hot-house and the pinery, when the eye of Miss Ser- 
pentaria feli upon the chevalier, and beckoning him up, she introduced 
him to Mr. Jones, the incubus of the parish. 

The next person who attracted his attention, was a person whose 
superficies was of no ordinary dimensions. He was a man of more than 
middle height, but who looked positively short from the width to which 
he had extended; nor was it alone the venter Sardanapali which had 
received this enormous growth. The arms and the chest were fat, the 
legs were worthy pillars of the state, and each shoulder bore half a hun- 
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dred weight of adipose matier; while resting upon them, with scarcely 
room for a cravat between, was a bead in fair proportion, with a broad 
face full of jovial enjoyment. It was impossible to look upon that coun- 
tenance, and not to see that a right merry heart had contributed as mucls 
as a right good appetite, to the obesity of its possessor. He was almost 
immediately introduced to the chevalier as Mr. Deputy Popeseye, 
bursting forth into a fut, gravy-sounding laugh, as his new acquain 

eyed him with some degree of awe, he rubbed his stout hands together, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Haw, haw, haw! You don’t see many such specimens as 
me, I take it, in your common council, chevalier.” 

Mr. de Lunatico acknowledged that people were not usually so fat in 
his country, but as he spoke, his hand was taken by no less a personage 
than his former host, Mr. Longshanks, who seemed sincerely pleased to 
see him. The chevalier’s first inquiry was for poor Nelly Bain, to 
which Mr. Longshanks answered in his usual abrupt and hasty tone, 
* Oh, the old fool goes on pining and weeping from time to time, just as 
if, in some half-dozen years, she would not meet her son in heaven. He 
was a good boy, and she is a good woman, and they are sure to meet.— 
What's the use in going about snivelling and gloomy because she doesn’t 
see him for a year or two. They woul! have been longer parted, in all 
probability, if he had gone to India! And yet the old ass bears it so 
patiently and meekly, it’s that which provokes me. If she weuld blubber 
outright, I could scold, and then I shouldn’t care, but the tear never gets 
farther than the corner of her eye, and one seest that it is in her heart 
that she weeps.” 

With that he thrust his hand into one of the large flaps of his waist- 
coat, drew out a ponderous gold box, extracted from it enough of black- 
leoking powder to have charged a musket, and crammed the dust up his 
left nostril. . 

“ May I ask what that stuff is?” said the chevalier. “I have seen a 
great number of persons stopping their noses with something of the same 
kind, as if this country was famous for bad smells, and they wanted to 
keep them out.” 

“*T will tell you what it ia, chevalier,” said Mr. Longshanks ; “it is what 
we call snuff, the powder of a poisonous weed, which, by this process, is 
rendered very serviceable to our frailties. I have heard that you think 
us all mad, but that is a mistake; we are only all foolish. This snuff 
gives a man something to do when he has nothing; spares many an empty 
head the trouble of making an answer; gives politicians, hypocrites, and 
knaves, time to compound a lie, when they have not one ready; furnish- 
es a wise look for a fools face; enables men by a grimace to cover am 
emotion, and prevents people from leading you by the nose, for fear of 
dirting their fingers. There’s dinner however; now you'll see some of 
the antics of English society. Who's to go out first, and who’s to go out 
last, is a matter of as much importance, as if those who got the earliest 
to the table, ate up all the food before the rest could get at it.”’ 


We shall net pause upon the dinner at Rotundity Court, that is to 
say, upon the things that were on the board. As might be expected 
from the character of the host, there was every thing that was good, and 
a terrible onslaught took place during the first course. It was all done 
in silence, too—profound, voracious silence: everybody looked at his 
plate, thought of his plate, or at the utmost, carried his eyes and his im- 
aginings to the neighboring dishes, except, indeed, Harry Worre! and 
the chevalier—the one thinking, naturally cnough, of his absent love ; 
the other eating delicately, as usual, and then lolling back in his chair, 
with his hand upon the stalk of a wine-glass full of white hermitage, 
marking with his keen, clear, grey eye, and moonshiny smile, the faces 
of the feeders round him. Gradually, however, the edge of appetite was 
blunted ; people began to say a few words to each other, and the ladies 
were asked to take wine: champagne began to circulate, and with it 
conversation, till at length a clatter, unmatched since the days of Babe?, 
rose around the devastated board. Everybedy was speaking at once ; 
some in an under buz to their next neighbor ; some in a loud tone across 
the table; some ina shout from end to end; and as each was talking of 
a different subject, the meaning was somewhat confused. 

“Whether the nebule which I first discovered to the east of Lyra, with 
my astronomical plunger, as I call my great telescope——,” exclaimed 
Mr. Longmore, talking to a young lady, who had nothing to say in reply- 

“ The teleosaurus that I was mentioning,” said the curate to Miss 








| Rotundity, “used to feed uponthe pygopterus, a fossil fish, with fins 


nineteen yards long——” 

‘As hard a morsel as ever was chewed ”’ said Mr. Deputy Popes- 
eye, speaking of a tough haunch of venison which he remembered hay- 
ing eaten three years before. 

“« And if there was a grand hospital for mischievous idiots,” said Mr- 
Longshanks, speaking to a country magistrate, “I would undertake to 
fill it with thirty thousand patients from the bench in England and Wales 





| alone, to say nothing of Ireland and Scotland, which would require 


greater accommodation.” ; 

* Plus aloes quam mellis habet,” said Alderman Rotundity, with a 
shy look at the chevalier. : 

“‘T only danced with him once, I am sure ” said a young lady 
near to a young gentleman who had a jealous countenance. 

“A glass of wine, Rotundity ?” 

“« What shall it be?” 

“ A little vol au vent, if you please.” 

“ Pig-hop-to-us! What a funny name. 

“‘ Some soda-water——”’ 

“ The alderman’s walk—— 
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“<< Megalotis——”’ 

<é cot water ” 

‘ i F ned him five shillings, and committed him three months in de- 
aut 

“* Looks very bad indeed——”’ 

» “* Delightful conversation——”’ 
It’s all smut——”’ 
Letus sum laudari——" 

«‘Miocene——" 

“a Oxygen ” 

“ Catalogue of stars——” 

“ Notagogus——” 

** Member for the borough——” 

“« Gross bribery and corruption in——”’ 

“‘ The best kitchen that ever was bui!:-——” 

“ OF London clay, and——” 

“ Hock, if you please——” 

‘Make the best of it you can, reader, Mr. de Lunati¢o could make no- 
thing. Thus passed an hour or two in the great occupation of eating; an 
occupation which, alas, in every country, and amongst all nations, whe- 
ther their glories have been in war or intellect, whether their tastes have 
been for poetry or the sword, has been from the times immemorial of 
killing the fatted calf down to the invention of the last new dish, the 
grand object, apparently, of human existence. Yes, reader, yes; though 
the world, as a novelist has lately said, is one great battle-field, the ob- 
ject of the strife with us—as with the tiger ani the pike—is food. Oh 
yes, man is a voracious, a most voracious animal, and, with cool, deter- 
minate forethought, leaves at least one half of his happiness in the hands 
of hiscook. 1 wish, my dear chevalier, you could amend all this, for I 
canaot help thinking there is a touch of lunacy in suffering one’s peace of 
mind to rest upon the frail support of a haunch of venison, or even the 
back of a rabbit. Let us hear, however, what may be said upon both 
sides. At that very board, an able defence was made for the pleasures 
of the table, not quite conclusive, perhaps, but certainly con amore. 

The table-cloth had been removed, exquisite claret perfumed the air, 
the ladies had withdrawn, and the gentlemen, full of food, and bursting 
with hilarity, were talking, laughing, chatting, and Crinking, when the 
voice of Alderman Rotundity rose high above the din, addressing Mr. 
Deputy Popeseye, who sat near him. 

“Nay, my dear friend, nay, I will take no excuse: I understand your 
delicacy, but I must have it: consider, here is the Chevalier de Luna- 
tico, who has come expressly to mark our manners and our customs: I 
will have one of your famous songs. Hoarse, my dear friend? Your 
voice was never clearer.” 

“ Well, well, Rotundity, well, well,”’ answered Mr. Deputy Popeseye, 
“if you like it, I have no objection. What shall it be ?” 

“Oh, ‘ Mock Turtle,’ ‘ Mock Turtle,’ ” cried the alderman; “it can- 
net be better than ‘Mock Turtle.’ Silence for a song, gentlemen, if you 
please ; Mr. Deputy Popeseye fora song. That's what the toast-master 
gays, chevalier, at our great public dinners.” 

The stout citizen hemmed, sipped a little claret, looked round with a 
jovial and humorous expression, and then thrusting one thumb into each 
waistcoat pocket, proceeded in a good round tone of yoice to sing the 
following song :— 





MOCK TURTLE. 
‘* When a man has got old, 
And his blood has grown cold, > 
And his stomach has ta’en an advance, 
The bright eyes that shine 
Can’t seduce from his wine, 
And the feast wins the day of the dance. 
Of the dance— 
And the feast’ wins the day of the dance. 


‘‘A whole book from the bard 

Ts not worth Bleaden’s card— 
None but asses can feed upon myrtle ; 

And our festival nights, 

To a lover's delights, 
Are as green fat compared to mock turtle, 

Mock turtle— 

Are as green fat compared to mock turtle. 


‘‘Oh, the calipash see, 

And the sweet calipee, 
In them there’s no trick nor deceit: 

Iced punch is all true, 

And the haunch is no shrew— 
There’s no jealous suspicion in meat, 

In meat— 

There’s no jealous suspicion in meat. 


‘‘ Look at yon lover there 

With his maiden !—He’d swear 

There’s a dove’s gentle heart neath that kirtle: 
But yet he may find, 
When the knot is entwined, 

That her kisses were only mock turtle, 

Mock tartle— 
That her kisses were only mock turtle.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Chevalier de Lunatico did not look upon either the music or the 
verses as particularly excellent, but all the rest of the company applaud- 
ed. He was a diplomatist, and he applauded too. He ventured, how- 
ever, after a short interval. to ask Mr. Deputy Popeseye, in a low voice, 
if he believed in the imortality of the soul. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” cried the deputy, “‘ haw, haw, haw! to be 
sure, if it’s a good one, I don’t know a better fish.”’ 

‘‘The man’s consistent, at all events,” thought the chevalier; and 
turning to Mr. Jones, the curate, he was asking him some questions in 
regard to the stories with which he filled the head of Miss Rotundity ; 
and as to whether, in a speculative point of view, he thought lying a 
Christian virtue, when the door of the dining-room opened, and a ser- 
vant entering, carried a note up to Mr. Longshanks, saying that it was 
of immediate consequence. 

“‘ Ah, some great fool, some gr at fool,’ cried the surgeon; ‘ some 
great fvol who has got a pain in the tip of his nose, and thinks it a mat- 
ter of life and death. Teil them 1 won't get up for any man. If he is 
dying, he may die; a good thing for his relations, too, I dare say, and 
for the legacy duty.” 

All this was said without even looking at the note, and the servant na- 
turally mcved towards the door again; but ere he reached it, the splene- 
tic gentlemen exclaimed, “ Stay, stay a moment;’’ and breaking open 
the epistle, looked at its contents. As he did so, the sour expression of 
his countenance became chequered with a look of a different kind, and 
after fidgeting for a moment on his seat, looking at Mr. Longmore, at 
Harry Wortel, and the chevalier, he beckoned the servant up to him 
again, saying, “ Tell my fool of a groom to bring round the gig—TI must 
go, L suppose.” 

He then rose and shook hands, saying aloud, “ There, Rotundity, 
don’t drink any more wine; you've had quite enough; and if you go on, 
you'll quote bad Latin, till you confound all the genders, and obscure al! 
the cases. It’s a pity fora clever man, and a good man, to make a beast 
of himself: yoa don’t do it often, but once is too often a great deal.— 
Good night, good night. Well, what do you want with me, Mr. Deputy?”’ 
he continued, speaking to the worthy vocalist who had taken his hand in 
a friendly manner, “if I were your physician, l’d have you tapped.” 

‘No, no, no,” cried the deputy, laughing good humoredly, and lay- 
ing his hand upon his broad paunch, * there’s no fl.id there but good 
wine.” 

‘Oil, oil, oil,” cried the surgeon ; “‘ oil enough to light your ward for 
the whole winter. If they knew but hew to turn you to account, you'd 
be as good as a Greenland voyage to them. Chevalier, a word with 
you,” and he whispered for a moment or two inthe ear of the che- 
valier. 

Wuatever it was that he communicated, it ended with “Net a word 
mind, not a word till you hear from me ;”’ and then, looking full into the 
face of the young curate, he added, in a low tone, “ Mind, Jones, what I 
said about the cards, if you have the head of areasonable man, the heart 
of a good one, or the principles of a Christian ;” and thus saying, he 
turned upon his heel abruptly, and left the room. 

“May I ask,” said the chevalier, speaking to the curate as soon as the 
buz had somewhat re-established itself—“ may I ask what our good 
friend meant about the cards ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Mr. Jones, endeavoring to affect an indif- 
ferent tone, ‘ only he sees that young Handcock is here, who won 
fifty guineas of me the last time I met him. You must know, that when 
I was at Oxford,”’ he continued, the influence of the chevalier’s powers 
getting the better of him, “I fell in with a card-playing set, and ac- 
quired such a taste for it, that [ cannot resist the temptation, do what [ 
will. LI know itis very wrong, and sometimes I cannot tell where to 
turn for a bank note to buy the babies clothes, or to pay the bills of the 
house.” 

“What! are you a married man?” exclaimed the chevalier; “a 
married man, and game ?”’ 

The curate looked down with a sad and somewhat contrite look, re- 
plying, “it is not exactly gaming, you know: I only play at cards, and 
sometimes take a bet or two, but I am quite resblved not to do that any 
more. I know it makes my wife very uneasy, and indeed we are some- 
times sadly straitened and low, so that 1 am obliged to come out here 
and quiz Miss Rotundity, just to keep my up.” 

** One vice following upon another,” said the chevalier, in a medita- 
tive tone. 

As he thus said, he slipped his hand quietly into his breeches pocket, 
and took a ticket by the corner, thinking that the reverend gentleman 
might be the better for a remove; but just at that moment, his compan- 
ion repeated, “I know it is very wrong, very wrong indeed; I know 
every thing that can be said about it, and I am determined positively 
never to touch a card again.” _ 

The chevalier suffered the billetto remain ; and shortly after, the party 
rose and proceeded to the drawing-rooms, which were thrown open for 
all the neighborhood. It was a very different scene from the ball-room 
at the Mansion-house, and to the eyes of the chevalier, a much plea- 
santer one, for he could not yet get himself to believe that the convul- 
sions of St. Vitus, or those produced by the bite of a tarantula, could 
ever be any thing, when performed voluntarily, but the act of a madman. 
All here were tolerably quiet, though there wag a little of the gay volu- 
bility of youth, and a little of the sad garrulity of age; but there were a 
number of pretty rosy faces, and of bright, happy-looking eyes, which 
made amends for a good deal of chatter. The chevalier was soon in his 
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element, gliding from one to the other, like moonshine upen the waters, 
and pleasing every body by his quiet, easy, gracefyl way of disposing of 
every subject under discussion. He had enjoyed himself thus for about 
an hour in the larger diawing-room, and had twice seen the Rev. Mr. 
Jones walking about, and talking quietly with his friends, when he sud- 
denly missed that gentleman; and turning towards the next room, where 


some card-tables were laid out, he beheld him looking over a game that | 


was going on at one of the tables, with his hands behind his back, and 
his head bent in an attitude of much attention. 
tured upon a slight percussion of the breath, to call his attention away 
from the table, but Mr. Jones was deep in the brief mysteries of ecarfe, 
and the chevalier, seeing a young lady who evidently wished to tell him 
all her secrets, glided forward and seated himself in a chair by her side. 
Mr. de Lunatico’s peculiar powers had, of course, their effscts in this in- 
stance, as in all others; and though, according to the general rule of 
woman, his fair companion looked as cheerful and as gay as possible, 
her words were all sad; speaking of disappointed hopes, and ill-re- 
quited affection. It was, in fact, to alter a little the words of good Tirso 
de Molina, 


‘« En los ojos su mentira 
En los labios su verdad.” 


\ier listening, and giving such comfort as he was capable of, the che- 


The commissioner ven- | 


| three of them before him, scudded along through a part of the house 


' and at each that they feund locked gave aloud scream, and ran on 


valier again turned to look after Mr. Jones. and saw him seated at | 


the table, with the cards in his hand. Mr. de Lunatico approached, and 
ensconcing himself in a corner, watched him while he played game after 
game, betting bet after bet, and saw him lose, by the time the company 
began to think of the supper-table, the amount of some ten or twelve 
guineas. He then rose, with a face a little anxious, and eyes some- 
what haggard, or—if in such a grave work as this, we may venture to 


coin a word—we will say, somewhat Laputan, for their sight seemed | 


turned inward, and one might feel sure, from the expression which 
they bore, that he saw not one single object in the whole room around 
him. The chevalier proved a “flapper,” by stepping up to him at 
once; and the moment he did so, Mr. Jones attempted te laugh cheer- 
fully, saying, in an easy tone, ‘‘ Ay, my dear chevalier, you see I could 
not resist.” 

“T see, I see,” replied the chevalier, “but allow me, my dear friend, 
to give you this little note of invitation. 
mansion is a gambling-house; where there are two tables in a dwelling, 


one is always acard-table; and whey there is but one, it serves for | 


: We have the ace of spades upon most of our | I'maliving man. 
dinner-plates, eur tea-spoons are formed in the shape of a heart, our 


that purpose likewise. 


_ the large point of his nose became of a ten-fold deeper red with 
| emotion. 


| 


In my country, every other | 


knives are all pointed like a diamond, and our walking-sticks have a | 


club at the top. Pray come, pray come, it’s the very country for you: 
you will be boarded and ledge: free of expense; will have an epportu- 
nity of utterly ruining yourself, and beggaring your family in a fortnight; 
and every inu-keeper has a brace of pistols always ready loaded for his 
guests, when they can make no further use of their brains, to blow them 
out.” 

The reverend gentleman looked ruefully in the face of Mr. de Lunati- 
co, and then said, “I shall have to give up my living.” 

‘The sooner you give it up the better,” replied the chevalier, and 
turned towards one of the cpen windows, at which a group of ladies 
and gentlemen were standing. It was probably the intention of the 


chevalier to address to them one of those sweet and courtly speeches | 


which always had so great an effect upon his hearers; but just as he 
was about to open his mouth, a loud shrill voice came in at the windew 
from the lawn on the outside, echuing round and round the room, and 
making every one start. 

“ Ah mon Dieu!” cried the voice, ‘‘ je suis attrappé; I am trapped; 
I am caught by one leg through a damn iron thing. 4 secours! au 
sccours! Help me! help me! or by gar, I break me jambe !” 

The chevalier recognised the voice of Mademoiselle Brochet; Worrel 
did so likewise; and both rushed out at once into an open verandah, 
from which a set of light stone steps led down into the lawns and shrub- 
beries surrounding the house. What they found there, reader, you shall 
know hereafter, if you have time and patience to accompany the writer a 
little farther on his way. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


Which shows how the viscount was seized with a propensily which he 
had forsworn—How Jerry Tripe disarmed his wrath—The hor- 
rors of a butler's dream—A ghost trap—And what was in it. 

‘By jingo, Tom,” cried the viscount, still lying upon the fat stomach 
whereon he had fallen, under the impetuous attack of the female rebels 
—‘‘this is too bad, isn’n it?” 

Tom Hamilton raised himself from his knees, and like a water-dog ris- 
ing from the wave, which shakes itself clear of all the cumbrous mois- 
ture before it says any thing to any body, be cast off, with an angry qui- 
ver of his limbs, the caps, and handkerchiefs, and stockings, which had 
been piled upon him, before he replied to the viscount’s question. ‘Too 
bad, indeed,” he then exclaimed, “too bad indeed!” but as his eyes fell 
upon the viscount, and he beheld him looking like a fat turtle in a 
basket of dirty clothes, the sight was too ridiculous to be resisted, and 
Tom Hamilton laughed outright. 

“Help me up, Tom, help me up,”’ cried the viscount, {feeling an incli- 
nation to cacchinnate also, and suspecting that he might die of a xy 
if he attempted it with his stomach on the ground. “Ha, ha, ha! it’s 


| my pantry.” 


too bad, though. Ha, ha, ha! You may laugh, but, by jingo, it’s tow 
bad! Ha, ha, ha!—I'll flog ’ema!!!—Ha, ha, ha! Help me up, Tom, 
or I shall burst.” 

“ Pray dont, my lord,” cried Hamilton, “for that would be the con- 
summation of all the gbsurdities of this morning. To see your lordship 
lying there amongst the dirty clothes, like an over ripe red gooseberry, 
is enough, in all constience; but if you were to burst—to crack in the 
rind, it would be the death of me.” 

“Help me up—help me up,” cried the peer, catching hold of his 
friend’s two hands. “Tom, you are as bad as the rest; but I'll flog’erm 
—I'il flog "em !” and out he rushed after the maids before Tom Hamil- 
ton could stop him to remonstrate. 

Darting along the passage, he seized a huge hunting-whip that hung 
over the antlers of a stag inthe hall, and catching sight of a petticoat 
flying around the balustrad@,at the top of the staircase, he rushed up and 
gave chase into the picture-gallery, making his whip crack with al! 
the skill and vigor of a French postillion. The maids, for there were 


with which they were but little acquainted, tried this door and that, 


to another. The ruthless viscount pursued, panting, and blowing, and 
determined upon vengeance: when Jo! his three victims were stopped 
at the farther door of all, which wasyjsually open, and which had been 
left so by Joey Pike, but which canes, strange to say, locked on the 
other side. 

“Now I've got them!” cried the peer: “‘now I’ve got them. You 
jades, you shall smart for it, by jingo!” 

But at that moment, just as he had reached the often-mentioned 
picture, the door behind the women opened, and Jerry Tripe, rushing 
in, fell on both his knees at the viscount’s feet, while, with his right 
hand extended tragically, he pointed to the sweet countenance of 
his lord’s dead sister, exclaiming, ‘“‘Forbear, my lord, forbear!” and 


“Forbear, my lord,” he cried; “did you not vow at her 
death you would never horsewhip a women again? and if the ghost 
is all you want, the ghost you shall have. I’ve got the ghost shut up in 


“The devil you have, Jerry!” exclaimed the peer, letting his horse- 
whip fall from his hand in surprise. ‘The real ghost or the sham 
one !”” 

“‘ The real ghost, my lord,” replied Jerry Tripe; ‘the real ghost, as 
Listen, my lord Ah, Mr. Hamilton, you’ve just 
come in time te hear. If you date face the ghost, you may now do it; 
I have got her locked up in my pantry, like a ratina rat-trap.” 

‘Come, let us hear—let us hear, Jerry!” cried the peer. ‘“ What the 
devil shall we do with her? We must send for the parson of the parish 
to layher. Why, Tom, you look pale! Do I look white, Jerry? Sit 
down, Tom Hamilton, sit down; Jerry Tripe, your knees are shaking ; 
sit down—sit down :” and down the peer cast himself into one of the 





_ great arm-chairs between the pictures, prepared for a gossip with Jer- 


; 
| 
| 





ry Tripe, which was one of his ordinary enjcyments of a morning; and, 
to say truth, Jerry Tripe on such occasions often thought, with Me- 
phistophiles— 
“Es ist gar hibsch von einem grossen herrn 
So menschlich mit dem Teufel selbst zu sprechen.”’ 

“ Well, Jerry, begin—begin !” cried the peer. 
funny, isn’t it?” 

‘«Tt’s nonsense, my lord,”’ replied Tom Hamilton, in a serious tone.— 
“I have told you what I sew, and I'll answer for it no locks nor bolts 
will keep that ghost in. He may have got the other one very likely, 
and that will be quite enough for our purpose, for I rather suspect 
that you would not particularly like to see the real one. I have 
had quite enough of it, I cay assure you; and if I guess rightly, Jerry 
might as little like a conversation with her as any one. 

“TI declare,’’ said Jerry Tripe, “ I've been in such a flutter all the 
morning ever since, that I have not known what to do. I did not like 
to tell my lord, fer fear of spoiling his breakfast; and 1 would not go 
into the pantry alone for the world. But there she is fast: for after I 
had run away to the boy’s room, and got on my breeches and coat which 
he had away to brush, and had taken breath and a glass of brandy, I 
went back and listened at the end of the passage, and I heard her move 
and rattle the things about, I'll swear.” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ cried Tom Hamilton. 

“Well, well; tell us how it ali happened, and what brought her 
there ?” cried the viscount. 

“* What brought her there ?"’ exclaimed Jerry Tripe; ‘“‘ what brought 
her there! There was good enough reason fur her coming: why I had 
just written the letter you know of, my lord—the letter you told me to 
write ; and she came to see what it was all about—”’ 

The peer put his finger ypon his nose, and gave a long low whistle— 
a sort of boatswain’s whistle to call up prudence; and Jerry Tripe con- 
tinued— 

‘ Tl tell you how it was, my lord. I was lying sound asleep on my 
back, between three and four o’clock this morning, just when it was 
growing a sort of grey daylight, and I dreamt a very terrible dream. I 
dreamt I was drunk—” 

“ Are you sure it was a dream, Jerry ?’’ said Tom Hamilton. 

But Jerry went on without minding him. “I dreamt I was drunk ; 
—not very drunk, you know, my lord ; not so as to make one hold on by 


« By jingo, Tom, that’s 
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the floor, nor even to take the strength out of one’s knees, nor to hiccup, 
wor anything of that kind ; but just comfortable, when a man feels a sort 
of mistiness about his notions, and thinks himselfa very great man indeed, 
and tells other peeple what a fine fellew he is. Well, I was in this 
way, I bt; and somebody who was there—I don’t well know who 
it was—said to me, ‘ Jerry, thisis poor stuff.’ So I dreamt that I said, 
“ Poor stuff! why you don’t expect it should be my lord’s own particu- 
fart However, to finish this night jollily, I will draw you this great 
black jug, which holds well nigh a gallon, out of the very best pipe in 
the cellar.’ So then I thought I took the jug, and I went into the cellar 
—the cellar where the wine is in the wood, my lord, and there I saw 
that somebody had been ticketting all the barrels, and every one was 
marked in large letters, ‘ NOT PALD FoR!’ ” 

«* By jingo, they may well say that!” cried the peer. 

“« Every one was so ticketed,” continued Jergy Tripe, “ but a little 
quarter cask in the corner of the cellar, and that was marked ‘ Anno 
Domini 45,’ and underneath was written, ‘ The Devil te pay, and no 
pitch hot.’ ’* : 

“ Well, my lord, I went to old Carbonells fruity port, which we 
haven't tasted this seven years, and drawing the jug fall I thought I 
anight as well taste it; but I found that would never do, ’twas just as 
«ich and sweet as ever, so, sooner than waste it, I drank the jug off at 
two draughts ; and then I went to No, 2, and that tasted as sour as ver- 
juice after the other, and so I drank®that jug off, but it cost me three 
pulls at that ; and then [ went to another, and there I did the same and 
another, till my stomach began to get woundy heavy, but, semehow, I 
couldn’t leave off, do what I would ; and then T est to the top tier, till 
i'd tapped three and thirty pipes of port, and drank three and thirty 
jugs full. By that timeI could scarcely waddle, and I'd got to the end 
of the cellar ; but just then I dreamt I heard the voice of some one cal- 
fing out, ‘Jerry, are you never coming back! why here’s all the wine 
coming out at the door !’ Upon that I looked round, and saw that I had 
feft all the taps running, and the wine by this time was as high as my 
knees. Then the same person called out again—I don’t know who it 
was—‘ Why, you old fool, I will shut the door and lock you in,’ and I 
heard him jingle the great keys that were hanging in the lock. So I 
shouted out again, ‘ Hang me if youshall dothat! I shall be drowned 
—1I shall be drowned!’ and therewith I made a fierce bolt at the door of 
the cellar, kicking along I dont know how many empty bottles that were 
floating on top of the wine. It was avery terrible dream indeed; but just 
then I woke, and found myself rushing out cf the bedroom into the pan- 
try, with nothing but my shirt on. My head was in a terrible whiz, and 
£ almost thought myself dreaming still, fur there, close beside me, stuod 
the ghost, just as I had seen her before. I was in a terrible fright, and 
didn’t know what to do; but, however, en the spur of the occasion out 
I bolted, banged to the door, and turned the key in the lock. I thought 
EL should have died upon the spot, for my heart was beating like a ham- 
mer onan anvil. However, there the ghost is, safe ; she can’t get out, 
I'll defy her, for there are bars on all the windows, the door’s locked, and 
E've got the key in my pocket. So now, my lord, you can say anything 
to her that you like.” 

“I say Tom,”’ said the peer, “ you’ve heard about catching a Tartar, 
have’nt you? I think she is more likely to say to me what I don’t 
like, than for me to say to her whatI like. What's tobe done now, 
Tom, eh ?” 

“ Let us all go in abody,” said Tom Hamilton, “ if you're afraid to 
go alore. But you see this must be all nonsense, my lord : if the 
ghost is there, it is ne ghost at all; and if it is a ghost at all it isn’t 
there.” 

“« Well then, you shall go first, Tom Hamilton,” cried the peer, “ if 
you're so sure of what you’re about. Besides the ghost has no ill will 
te you ; whereas, I think, Jerry, that you and I might very wel! get a 
cuff on the head, all things considered. Call up John and Peter; and 
hang me if we shan’t be a match for the ghost; any how.” 

Jerry Tripe did as his lord commanded, and in a few moments a stout 
array of men servants were drawn up in the i They made 
a sort of confused line, with the viscount and Tom Hamilton standing in 
advance ; and as the peer proceeded to address them in what the news- 
papers call a neat speech, the effect was very much that of a chorus at 
the Italian opera, for from time to time his assembled followers echoed 
his words, if not his sentiments. 

“Now, my lads,” cried the viscount, ‘we are going to visit the 


“ The ghost!” cried the chorus, a dioramic effect coming over their 
countenances, and pallor succeeding rubicundity. 

“So every one pluck up a good heart, and march after me like men; 
for, by Jingo, I'll hersewhip every one who is a funk’’— 

“In a funk,” sighed the chorus. 

“‘You, Jerry, march at the head’’— 

“ At the head!” sighed Jerry, convulsively. 

« At the head !—at the head !—at the head !"’ cried the chorus, each one 
giving Jerry a push onthe shoulder. 

“You, John and Peter,”’ proceeded the peer, “fellow close.” 

“« Follow close!” exclaimed Jchn and Peter, putting their shoulders 
together. 

** And the grooms bring up the rear,” said Lord Outrun. 

“Bring up the rear!” sang the chorus; and his lordship, who was 
mot without a considerable portion of courage and resolution too in 
auoments of need, put himself on a line with Tom Hamilton, and led 


the way, having first recovered his horsewhip, which was a sort of 
talisman that had protected him all his life, and which he clung to with 
Arabian devotion. 

Proceeding by the smaller door at the end of the picture-gallery, 
through the corridor, down the stairs, along the passage to the right, 
round the corner of the china-room, past the wall of the housekeeper’s 
domicil, and along the side of the servants’ hall—at which particular 
spot the irritable nerves of the viscount were cast into a state of agita- 
tion, by seeing a bevy of petticoats flying along before him, the maids 
not all comprehending why he was marching about the house in proces- 
sion—the Outrun phalanx turned up the long passage which led to the 
temple of Jerry Tripe; and with breath growing short, and hearts be- 
ginning to palpitate, and limbs in some instances commencing a shake, 
they saw the door of the fatal chamber before them. Tom Hamilton 
himself began to feel queer; and as reason has no power whatsoever over 
human emotions, it was all in vain that he reasoned with himself upon 
substantiality and unsubstantiality. Hewever, he was not a man to show 
the white feather upon any occasion, and his voice was as firm as a rock 
when he asked, “‘ Where's the§key ?”’ 

The face of Viscount Outrun by this time was like an old lady's silk 
gown, purple embroidered on yellow; and Jerry Tripe’s nose was like a 
cloud in the early dawn, a rosy spot amidst a wide expanse of grey. First 
in one breeches-pocket felt Jerry, then in another, then in the right hand 
coat-pocket, then in the left; the key was of course, in the last place 
searched—’tis always so, ‘twill always be so to the end of time. But no 
sooner did Tom Hamilton receive the implement of opening, than for- 
ward he strode and applied it to the lock. It yielded to his hand, the 
door gave way, was cast wide open, and they beheld ——— 

The table and the chair, the bottles and the glasses, a mouse scamper- 
ing off with a bit of cheese, and its long tail behind it; but no other 
living thing whatsoever. The door from the pantry into the bedroom 
was open, and there was Jerry Tripe’s bed exposed to view, with one 
half of the bed-clethes cast upon the floor, as he had left them in 
his violent exit. The whole of the interior was displayed, but not a 
trace of any thing spiritual or corporeal, except the brandy-bottle, was 
to be seen. The peer and his gallant forces approached, but found the 
citadel abandoned ; every hole and corner was searched, but nothing 
was found. The peer looked at Tom Hamilton, and Tom Hamilton 
looked at the peer ; the grooms gazed at the footmen, and the fuotmen 
gazed at the grooms. 

But what was Jerry Tripe doing? How was the great Jerry occu- 
pied? He was staring, with a look of profound consternatiun, at the 
table beside which he had seen the ghost standing; some mighty op- 
pression seemed to hang upon the spirits, some weight that kept 
down the buoyancy of his fat heart. He seemed stupified, astounded, 
thurderstruck, and not a word did he say for the full space of two 
minutes. Hewas aroused at length by the voice of the peer—“ Why, 
what's the matter, Jerry?” cried Lord Outrun. ‘ What the devil are 
you staring at?” 

“ She has got it!” exclaimed Jerry Tripe, “She has got it! That's 
what she wanted, and she has got it!” 

“What?” exclaimed the peer. ‘ What the devil has she got?’’ 

‘‘ The letter,” said Jerry in a low and solemn tone, “the letter to wi- 
dow Scapulary.” 

The peer looked thunderstruck, and Tom Hamilton mused pro- 
foundly. 

el 


Tue Antiquity or Wuittiine.—Every writer on America, from 
Basil Hall te Sam Slick, has noticed the extraordinary custom of 
that country in ory | their time in whittling. The judge on the 
bench, the speaker in his chair, the orator at the bar, the senator in 
the hall, the squatter in the far west, the president in his palace, one 
and all whittle; out come the knives, and gradually tables, chair 
legs, walking sticks, and broom-handles, become thimer and thinner, 
whilst a pile of shavings attest the prowess of the unlicensed whittler. 
Would Sam Slick believe that the new land is but an humble imita- 
tor of a barbarian race of tyrants in the fareast? WiliCaptain Hall. 
credit, that, when the president whittles, he does but what Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes did before? Let us hear our author. 
“* When the King of Persia goeth on a journey, he carrieth no book 
wherewith to while away the tedium of the day, nor doth he encou- 
rage deep and serious meditation. But he has with him in his chariot 
a thin tablet and a small knife. And so by scraping the former with 
the latter, he doth dissipate the tedium of his journey.”"—New 
Monthly. 


— 


I 


Tue Jacosin Cius.—This celebrated body, so instrumental to 
much of the early scenes of the first period of the French revolution, 
originated from a small and secret association of about 40 gentlemen 
and men of letters, who had united to disseminate political and other 
opinions ; the members were called Jacobins, from their meeting in 

e hall of the Jacobin friars at Paris. The club became numerous 
and popular, and fraternal societies were instituted in all the princi- 
pal towns ofthe kingdom. From its institution, one principle was to 
discuss such political questions as seemed likely to be agitated in 
the National Assembly, in erder that the members might act in con. 
cert. They were suppressed October 18, 1794.—Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates, $c. 
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“OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


No item of Foreign News received in thia city for a long time has cre- 
ated so deep and painful an interest as the news of the death of the 
Duke of Orleans. Viewing the deceased as a son, a husband, and a fa- 
ther, his unfortunate death commands the sympathy of all for the grief 
of his surviving relatives. Royal rank often blunts the better and purely 
haman feelings of its possessors, but the family of Louis Philippe has 
always been remarkable for a domestic affection and kindness, an absence 
of form in its paternal and filial intercourse, and a mutual kindness and 
devotion which were the bequests of poverty and trial to the elevated fa- 
mily. In the incidents connected with the event tlere are, too, many 
touching circumstances. The mother, forgetting the circumstance of 
royalty, and hastening on foot and unattended to the bedside of her dying 
child; the father, in like contempt of the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, hurrying after, and leaving the conductors of ceremony to over- 
take them, are circumstances which, while they speak volumes in behalf 
of paternal affection, no less impressively recal the quaiat lines of the 
old poet— 

_ Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 


And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade! 





Theintelligence reached this city while the French residents, and the | 
¥ cench vessel of war in our harbor were engaged in the celebration of | 


the last of the three days of the Revolution. Instantly the festal guize 
of the vessel was changed to the insignia of woe. The other ships of 
war in the harbor followed the example, and very many of the merchant 
men. At measured intervals the boom of funeral guns awoke mournful 
echoes through the rest of the day, and national comity was feelingly 
displayed in the appearance of gloom which seemed to have settled up- 
on thecity. On the day following, the Sabbath, in nearly every pulpit 
in the city fitting and impressive allusion was made to the mournful tid- 
ings. On Wednesday, impressive funeral rites were celebrated in the 
Catholic Cathedral. 

Of the political considerations and anticipations to which the event 
gives suggestion, we have not space to treat at length. In the acknew- 
ledged weak condition of the aged king it is a critical event, occurring at 
a critigal period ; but the King of Nations who orders all events in his 
Providence has ordered this for his own good purposes. 

There is no leading item of domestic news to which particular allusion 
requires to be made in this place. Nothing has occurred to throw doubt 
over the promised adjustment of our relations with Gieat Britain, which 
has been so confidently promised ; and another week will probably put it 
in our power to announce the ratification of the [reaty by the Senate. 

The columns of our paper will show that the late arrivals have brought 
to us much agreeable literary novelty. The new Poem by Leigh Hunt, 
with its exquisite illustrations, reprinted in this paper in advance of all 
other publications, will command attention, and, we are sure, approval 
also. When such a poem, so beautifully illustrated, is presented to the 
reader for sixpence, in addition to the variety of other matter in the 
sheet, the admission that the Brother Jonathan is the best furnisher of 
current literature, can no longer be withheld. 

——— 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

The treaty agreed upon in relation to the North Eastern Boundary, 
and other matters, would, it was expected, be submitted to the Senate 
on Wednesday or Thursday. Whatever debate may take place upon it, 
will, of course, be private, and with closed doors. The testimony of all 
the letter writers from Washington now agree upon the probability that 
the acceptance of the treaty by the Senate will be nearly or quite una- 
nimous; and as to any objection from Mr. Tyler that is out of the ques- 
tion. He must have been officially advised of every step in the progress 
of the negociation, and cannot, with any decency or consistency make ob- 
ections after the work is completed. 


The Navy Appropriation Bill has been passed, under the efforts ofthe 
committee of conference of the two Houses, and has received the sig- 
nature of the President. It provides that the number of cfficers shall 
not be increased, beyond the number who were in commission on the first 
day of January, 1842; and that there shall be no further appointments of 
midshipmen, till the number in the service is reduced to that of the year 
1841; beyond which it is not to be increased without the further action 
of Congress. The Army Appropriation Bill as amended by the Senate 
is under consideration in the House. 

The Tariff Bill is still under consideration in the Senate, the debate 
being upon the question to strike out the Land Distribution clause. In 
a full Senate it is estimated that this amendment cannot be carried; and 
the bill, it is thought, will pass the Senate substantially as it passed the 
House. If this bill is lost by the veto of the Executive, it is said to be 
the intention of the Whigs to pass a new bill, keeping the duties below 
20 per cent advalorem, inorder to save the Land Distribution. 

The bill for the reduction of the salaries of public officers has been re- 
ported from the committee of nine, to whom it was referred, and refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole. ¥ 

The contipgent appropriation bill has passed the House, and will ua- 
doubtedly soon pass the Senate; much to the relief of sundry govern- 
ment employees, who have been compelled for a long time to live on 
credit. 

The bill in relation to postage, &c., seems to have made no progress 
since the report given in our last. It can hardly become a law with its 


present impossible and unequal provisions, crude, awkward, and contra- 


dictory. Much progress has been made in the private calendar, in both 
branches, but much yet remains to do; and it is hardly probable that 
congress will adjourn this month. 
rr 
Tae Captain's Wire.—This new romance, by the author of the 
Flying Dutchman, is selling with wonderful rapidity, and proves to be 
an immense favorite. 
winnie 
C> A fearful riot, resulting in the burning of a church, and other pro- 
perty of colored people in Philadelphia, grew out of a celebration of the 
Ist of August, the anniversary of West India emancipation. No lives 
were lost, though many wounds were given. 








> The Peoples’ Library for August has a portrait of Maryatt and 
a continuation of “ Vivian Grey’’—one of the very best novels in the 
language. 








Fires have been pretty frequent here during the last week, but except 
in one case not very destructive. That one case was the conflagration 
of Catherwood’s panorama, involving the destruction of many curiosities 
and relics brought by him from Central America. 

pM ae 

Larp O11.—There are now in operation at Cincinnati, three lard oil 
factories, which daily consume from™12 to20 barrels of lard. This oil 
is becoming very popular there, and is used for various purposes—for 
machinery, lighting churches, dwellings, &c. There ia no reason in the 
world why a pig’s blubber, treated in the same manner asa whale’s 
should not yield as well. Pig oil cannot smell any worse than whale 
oil. 

— 

Wuat Next ?—The Columbia, S.C. Advocate says that tomatoes form 
excellent food for cows. The editor has tried the experiment for two 
summers. They add greatly to the quality, as well as the richness of the 
milk, and give a rich golden color to the cream and butter, which is at 
least pleasant to the eye, even if the flavor is not improved. 

pen SE 

KS Several works, including Cooley’s American in the East, publish- 
ed by Appleton & Co., and James’s Edward the Black Prince, pub- 
lished by Carey & Hart, some of the Magazines of the month, and other 
publications are unavoidably laid over until next week. 


—_ 

Temperance TaLes.—Curry has published the fourth of Mr. Arthur's 
Temperance Stories. We are glad that it has a pleasant termination ; 
for the writer so wins on the reader's belief by his naturalness and sim- 
plieity of narrative, that we have been half inclined to quarrel with him 
on account of the too deep gloom ef some of the preceding stories. 
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No Love Lost.—The Montreal Messenger speaks of the “burst of 
indignation” which broke out in that city, at a dinner table, when a ru- 
mor was mentioned in reference to the Ashburton treaty : 


The general burst of indignation at the report that Lord Ashburton 
had transferred some fifty thousand gallant New Erunswickers to the 
sovereign State of Maine, must carry conviction to the Yankee mind that 
we want no change, and least of all such a change as they would bring 
us. We could not restrain our mirth at witnessinga scene the other day 
at @ public table. The report was under discussion. Indignation spar- 
kled in every British eye. Rebellion was talked of as a duty. What! 
exclaimed one and all simultaneously, what! sell us, give us away like 
cattle, and to the Yankees, too! This last part was the climax of insult, 
the spex of disgrace, the pinnacle of indignation. < To 
such a vain-glorious and self-sufficient set of bipeds as our brethren on 
the other side of the lines are, it must be like a shower-bath, this holy 


horror of our people at being sold to the United States, and becoming 
free and independent. 


* ~* * 


Now we can assure our neighbor of the Messenger that of all cattle 
the Yankees least desire the throwing*into their limits of fifty thousand 
loyal New Brunswickers; particulagly as many of them are descendants 
of persons who, preferring loyalty fo 2 distant c1own—dependence to in- 
dependence, chose to migrate from some of the rebeliious thirteen to the 
dutiful, loyal, well-behaved provinces farther North. No, no, neighbors 
—keep your loyal subjects, and welcome, the purchase of them would be 
a bad investment, on any terms. And while you are about it, if you only 
could manage to keep your mauvaise sujets at home too, and prevent 
them from coming this side of the line to make a disturbance, it would 
be all the better. 

The superior advantages of a colonial government are demonstrated 
in the case of the British Provinces by their rapid increase in wealth and 
position over the United States; the preference which European emi- 
grants universally show for the Canadas; the fact that no such thing as 
an organized rebellion has ever occurred there; the voice which the Ca- 
nadians have in the choice of their own rulers ; their equal representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, which gives them power to aid in legis- 
lating for themselves; and the fact that “indignation never sparkles in 
every British colonist’s eye,” and that “ rebellion is never talked of as a 
duty.” Seriously, we are as little anxious to purchase a throne admiring 
population as that population is to be “ given away like cattle.” 

———— 

_ Good elocution is not deemed an accomplishment at Harvard Univer- 
sity, or, if otherwise, no pains are taken to acquire it. We do not mean to 
way that it is less attended to there than at other colleges—probably it is 
not, and the allusion ofthe Puritan to “ some of our best Divines’’ may be 
considered as an evidence of the general neglect of the study of elocution 
among scholars. The clergy,are in general, bad readers, and many of them 
cannot read at all ; they do indeed run with a steam-like rapidity over a 
chapter in the Bible, and make out to blunder through a hymn of four or 
five stanzas, but to call such performances reading is to misuse the En- 
glish language most awfully. Why don’t they put themselves appren- 
tices to some printer, and cultivate their powers of elocution by reading 
proof? They would improve astontshingly.— Boston Courier. 

Mueh truth in that paragraph, With the evidence before them that 
preachers whose matter is poor, but whose manner is good, or at least 
effective, succeeded better than those whose sermons are well written, 
but whose delivery is bad, we are astonihsed that more attention is not 
paid to elocution. The query at the close of the paragraph is a capital 
bit. A preacher whose elocution would be improved by proof reading 
must be abad specimen. Let us give the above paragraph as a proof 
reader’s assistant would read it aloud. The tone must be monotonous, 
and without inflexion of voice, and the paragraph must be read thus, to 
answer the punctuation :— 

Good elocution is not deemed an accomplishment at Harvard Univer- 
sity [com, ] or [com. ] if otherwise [com] no pains are taken to acquire 
it[ point] We do not mean to say that it is less attended there than at other 
eolleges [dash] probably it is not [com] and the allusion of the puritan 
to [quote] some of our best Divines | close] may be considered as an 
evidence ef the genera! neglect of the study of elocution among echolars 
[ital point] The clergy are [com] in general [com] bad readers [com] 
and many of them cannot read at all [semi] they do indeed run with a 
steam [compound ] like rapidity over a chapter in the Bible [com] and 
make out to blunder through a hymn of four or five stanzas [com ] but 
to call such performances reading [ital ] is to misuse the English language 
most awfully [peint] Why dont [postrophe t] they put themselves ap- 
prentices to some printer [com] and cultivate their powers of elocution 
by reading proof [ital inter] They would improve astonishingly [point] 

The reader will confess that he whose elocution would be improved by 
sucha process must be indeed a sad torturer of the English tongue. But 


as we said before the rebuke is deserved, and we wonder not, under such 


oratory as is common, congregations sleep in churches. 
—— 


KF There is one thing which would do more for the revenue of the 
Post Office than all that has been done or attempted by Congress. Let 
all letters and newspapers be refused that are not pre-paid. Newspa- 
per publishers would then collect the postage in advance from their sub- 
scribers, and pay on delivery of their papers at the office, individuals 
sending papers would no longer expose the department to the carriage 
for nothing; and letters could as well be paid at one end of the route as 
at the other. A great deal of contemptible imposition that is now prac- 
tised in saddling postage upon parties for matter in which they have no 
interest would be avcided; and the change would be a beneficial one, in 
whatever light considered. The revenues of the different offices would 
be equalized, and some country offices which now pay nothing would 
pick up a daily sixpence from the letters of thase who write thence—in 
many cases never to be answered by mail. We hold this truth to be self 
evident—that every man should pay his own postage. 

re 
Aw Exposition or THE Tuirty Nine Anrictes of the Church of Eng- 
land: By Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum. With an Appendix, containing 
the Augsburgh Confession, Creed of Pope Pius 1V., &c. Revised and 

Corrected, with copious Notes and additional References, by the Rev. 

James R. Page, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. Svo., 

pp. 585. 

This work was first published in 1699. The author, Gilbert Burnet, 
has left many works which are now received as standard; and their value 
is the more apparent from the fact that in their inception they were 
many of them intended for controversial purposes; and their establish- 
ment now speaks their ability and conclusiveness. Bishop Burnet pos- 
sessed rare merits as a controversial writer, for while he had the indis- 
pensable requisites of an ardent and active temperament, and a vigorous 
mind, capable of applying his great depth and vigor of knowledge, he 
was, at the same time benevolent, liberal to opponents, and disinterested 
in his labors. The last trait was on more than one occasion proved, for 
before the age of thirty, he twice refused a bishopric. When the Prince 
of Orange came over, Burnet, who had been an exile at the Hague, ac- 
companied him as chaplain, and was after the establishment of William 
and Mary made Bishop of Sarum. As a prelate he was distinguished by 
zeal, industry and charity, and as a legislator, one of the ‘“ Lords Spirit- 
ual,” he displayed the same moderation which had marked his earlier 
life toward non-jurors and protestants. He died at the good old age of 
72, having left a monument of his practical wisdom in the scheme for 
the augmentation of the poorer English Church livings, which originated 
with him. His eldest son William was Governor of the Provinces of 
New York and New Jersey, and afterwards of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. 

The work under notice was probably suggested in part by the material 
collected for his History of the Reformation. The two first volumes of 
that, his greatest work, appeared in 1679 and 1681, and procured for 
him the unprecedented honor of a vote of thanks by both houses of Par- 
liament. The “ Exposition” was published in 1699, as we have before 
stated, and the last, or supplementary volume of the History of the Refor- 
mation in 1714. The two works were evidently companions in the au- 
thor’s mind; and it is therefore the more fitting that they will be publish- 
ed uniformly by the Appletons, the Reformation being nearly ready for 
issue. 

This volume is beautifully printed, on clear type and good paper’; and 
the edition is greatly enhanced in value by the Appendix and notes.— 
Until a better is supplied; and we confess that we are at a loss to ima- 
gine in what perticular it can be improved, this edition will be considered 
an indispensable volume in the hands of every student of theology, as 
taught by the Episcopal Church, and in every theological library of any 
pretension. The references to authorities, and of directions where oft 
quoted documents may be found, with the presentation of a portion of 
them in the Appendix, give the book a high value. The informatiun con- 
veyed in the notes, upon subjects which were more familiar in the time 
of the author than now, is also of great convenience and importance. 

——_- 

(> The “ Young People’s Book” for August completes the second vo- 
lume. It is illustrated with a view of the Tuilleries, Paris. Specimens 
of its reading matter will be found in this day’s paper. The work is 
published in this city by Mr. Post. 
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MISS LIVERMORE’S SECOND LETTER.* 


This hope was wrested from me, by a declaration of the commanding 
officer at Fort L. that I should not be settled with the Indians; and his 
reference toa Commissioner on Indian Affairs, then at the Fort, induced 
me to send for the latter, and require an explanation, The most that I 
could obtain just amounted to thia, that I was too much attached to the 
Indian cause, to suit the Commissioners and Agents, traders and military 
officers—I felt exceedingly distressed—I retired to the apartment alotted 
for my lodgings at the Fort; and @ith a burdened, aching heart, I sought 
to pour forth my supplications to the Father of mercies, for help; but 
could just cry out, ‘*O! my Father, what shail I do?” and feeling 
pressed down with a weight of grief, that I thought almost insupport- 
able. Instantly these words, “ Peace be unto thee—thon shalt goto Je- 
rusalem—turn again’’—were spoken in my desolate heart; and I knew 
the still small voice, and rose from my knees resigned and peaceful as a 
wearied child. As to Jerusalem becoming an object of pilgrimage to 
me, I could only say, if the Lord pleases to ordain it, His will be done. 
It was enough for that time, that peace rested upon my lonely heart.— 
The next day I read in a Washington newspaper—oh! awful !—that 
roy brother Samuel had fallen a victim to the cholera. Anguish rent my 
oft stricken heart; but I was enabled to say, God is just; and the sense 
that He, who is ‘too wise to err’’— too good to be unkind” had re- 
moved my brother from this world, preserved me from sinking beneath 
the sudden blast that howled in those words “died of cholera.”— 
Three amiable ladies, Mrs. Sevin, her mother, and Mrs. Duncan, com- 
miserated all my grief, and endeavored to svothe me by tender atten- 
tion and kindness. I have never forgotten them—I love them still. 

Very shortly L commenced my long, and perilous journey back to the 
States. Dangerous creeks, rivers and ravines, forest passes, rocky roads, 
and lofty mountains, were befure me, and no human protector to attend 
me through, 2s companion and friend; but I was guarded by that Power- 
ful hand which is known toward His servants, in preserving Guodoess, 
as well as redeeming Love. After crossing the States of Missouri, Lili- 
nois and Indiana, I arrived at Louisville, where I was detained by indis- 
position, and the storms of winter. In May, 1832, I returned to Phila- 
delphia, incending to make every possibie effurt to commence my pil- 
grimage to the Holy City. My brother Samuel (whose sudden depar- 
ture from this vain world took place onthe Lith day of July, 1833.) had 
remembered me ia his wil! as follows : 


“T give my sister Harriet, two hundred and fifty dollars annuity 
during her life; and ( should have provided much more liberally, but, 
that she, in defiance of ail my representations, left her father’s house to 
wander about the country as a preacher.” 

N. B.—I believe in a very special overruling, watchful, guardian Di- 
vine Providence over me; and events of the last nine years show me 
that the above clause in my brother’s will, was to be a blessing to my 
soul; for the Lord knew that [ only intended to obey Him; and that I 
never counted any cost, even life, in my religious course. 


detainer of the estate—the latter was appraised $350,000, New Orleans 
property. I mentioned to this gentleman my intention to go to Jerusa- 
lem. He opposed—and for two years, I suffered more in my mind by 
detention of my person in the United States, than body and mind tege- 
ther, during my first pilgrimage tothe Levant: indeed the hindrance so 
afflicted me, that 1 was very sick for several months; and at last, ia 
great anguish of spirit, | made a solemn appeal to my Almighty Saviour, 
and supplicated that He would unveil the mystery of ‘ny case. 

It was midnight. I was alone. The watchman announced “ past 
twelve o'clock.” My eyes bad not been closed in sleep—I wept and 
prayed—I uttered these words: “OQ! my Father! why do thy Provi- 
dences so counteract thy eal! to me in the wilderness.” At the in- 
stant those words escaped my lips, the following darted through my 
mind: “give up that annuity. and I will open thy way” I responded 
aloud ‘I will do it,” and fell asleep. The next morning I awoke in 
better health and spirits that fur some time previous, and with a convic- 
tion that my promise in the night was a result of submission to the con- 
dition of a divine promise to me; and that I had no right to “confer 
with flesh and blood,” in regard to the performance of my midnight 
vow—that it was not intended to tempt the Lord, but to prove the spirit 
that spoke in my mind a plain sentence in my native tongne. [ only ask- 
ed to know the manner I should pursue, and was ready to work. I pro- 
ceeded upon the word “ write,” and took a pen in my hand, simply re- 
lying on Divine direction. It nyay well be accounted rather marvellous, 
(that is, surprising) that a woman who knew nothing about legal mat- 
ters of this world, should frame an urgent power of attorney, clear of a 
single flaw, and as quick, too, as her hand could move the pen she held. 
I did it, and my motive may be traced to a determination of pursuitafter 
the call of the Lord, even should the result be a violent death; for I was 
then, as [ declare | am now, expecting the dawn of that terrible day, 
which is styled the day of the wrath of the Lord of Hosts, because of 
the reign of that lawless one, the last, and the personal Anti-Christ. I 
believe that during his reign, viz: ‘‘ the Man of Sin,” “ the Son of Per- 
dition,” there will be a great increase of the army of martyrs, and this 
belief appears to me necessary to the honor of Divine Testimony, for 
‘fan innumerable multitude (i.e. by man) must stand before the Lamb, 

* The hope referred to was that of visiting the Indians, as stated at the close 
of the firstietter. Miss Livermore h d arrived at Cantonment Leavenworth. 
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wearing robes they have washed in His blood; and I remember those so- 
lemn words of Jesus, “fear not them which kill the body,”’ that are record- 
ed in connection with His testimony “ sufficient that the disciple be as his 
master, and the servant as his Lord.’ If I am a servant, however un- 
worthy and unprofitable, I may be permitted to seal my testimony with 
my death. Should the awful developement of that mystery of iniquity, 
which is a result of Satan’s great wrath, take place previous to A. D. 
1844, [ may yet realize the joyful hope I entertained eleven years ago, 
concerning the glory in 1847. This I leave to His righteous mandate, 
whe hath said, ‘‘ My counsel shall stand,” who will enforce the decree that 
is gone out of His mouth, and shall not be removed from its criginal 
bounds, (‘‘ the set time to favor Zion”’) but will cleave to literality close 
as clay to the seal, and this is that decree—‘ As truly as I live (saith 
the Lord) all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” 

If in "36 the reign of Anti-Christ appeared very near, what shall I 
say at this time, even July, A. D. 1842? 

But, I am going beyond my proper bounds in thus digressing from the 
original subject of this letter. ~* . . * And here the ques- , 
tion may be presented, ‘‘ What is her motive in publishing her motives?” 
&c. My motive in publishing may be traced to respect for my two pil- 
grimages to the Holy City; and my motive (criginal) for undertaking 
those pilgrimages may be traced to my belief in the literaliry of the holy 
prophesies, and the speedy fulfilment of those portions which concern 
the “redemption of Israel, and the glory of the Lord;”’ and the very 
circumstantial, actuating motive certainly resulted from my sincere be- 
lief, that my Saviour called me to it; thereupon, I pursued the object 
with unwearied assiduity, and resigned my small portion in Samuel Liv- 
ermore’s estate—on account of “give up that annuity, and I will open 
thy way.” I anticipate the question, “Had Miss L. no definite pur- 
pose of her own, or object beside in view?” LIvreply, no purpose that I 
can recognizeas MY OwWN. Anobject was certainly before me—even to 
bear testimony to the speedy personal return of the Lord Jesus; and to 
warn the Jews of their danger of receiving Anti-Christ. And now, may 
the exclamation follow, “‘ How could such a feeble woman, unskilled in 
Jewish controversy, and ignorant of Jewish language, expect to do 
this?” I answer plainly, that I only intended to do what I could; and 
that my expectation was not from myself, but the Lord, who chooses 
the weak and foolish things of this age, to confound the things of the 
mighty, the wise and henorable, as accounted by the children of men. 
It may now be asked, ‘‘ Why did Miss L. go the second time?” [I an- 
swer, that destitution of money compelled me to leave Jerusalem, and 
return to America—that I was in great trouble about it, and prostrated 
myself before the Lord, in my little room in the Cazenovia of the Latin 
Convent, to mourn the necessity of my departure—and the same still 
small voice I have represented twice as my authority, proclaimed in my 
desolate heart these words, “ Go now, my daughter, and I will bring thee 
back again.” I quietly resigned myself to the wil! of that Holy One, who 
will “ never break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, till he 
send forth judgment unto victory ;” and passed the Bethlehem gate (now 


| called Joffa gate) ona beautiful morn in the month of May, A. D. 1837, 
At Philadelphia I saw one of the execttors of my brother's will, and | 


ia a much better state of bodily health than when I entered Jerusalem by 
it, thirty days before, firmly believing that I should return, and hoping to 
breath my last sigh in the capital city of Judah’s portion in the Holy 
Land, sealing my testimony with my blood. My sufferings during the 
transportation of a very feeble body from Jerusaiem to Joila, from the 
latter to Beyrout, from Syria to Malta, from Malta to Pngland—in Eng- 
land—and my second voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, are all known to 
my heavenly Father; and that suffices me. Trials, crosses, perplexities, 
exposures, dangers, failed tocool my ardor, or diminish my efforts to pur- 
sue my second pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Indeed, [ was led to es- 
teem too highly my exalted privilege of weeping in Gethseman», where 
my adorable Saviour received and drank up the cup of wrath—to allow 
my adversity to chill the thanks of my lonely heart.—Oh! how solemn 
the soft breezes among the olive branches of those eight holy trees, in 
the sacred garden Gethsemane. They seem to whisper of “the triumph 
of sorrow, the triumph of love; and say, here we stood when the spot- 
less Lamb of God was betrayed by that man of murder, Judas Iscariot, 
the son of perdition, at one post of blasphemy, aud here we shall remain 
until the anti-type appears, and his infidel reign fill to ovérflowing the cup 
of fury, in the retributive hand of Almighty Justiee, when Judah’s Lion 
awakes to tear the prey. 

I beg, sir, your patience with me, if I petition to conclude my subject 
in a third letter. 

[ am, respectfully, your servant, 
Harriet Livermorg, 
A Pilgrim and Stranger in the earth. 
Brooklyn, (L. I.) July 20th, A. D. 1842. 
The third letter will appear next week. 
rE 


KF We have been in some doubt and trouble on account of the noa- 
appearance of the sea serpent this season; as such a failure on the part 
of his aquatic majesty is a serious disadvantage to the down-East water- 
ing places. All is right, however—he has been seen in Penobscot Bay, 
and from that his transition to Nahant and all! along shore will be easy. 


Did you never hear of de great Sea Sarpeat 
What was seen in Boston Bay; 

Oh while his head was on Cape Cod, 
His tail was down-East a makin’ hay ! 
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OH, THE DICKENS! 


Among the curious things received by the Western, we had a copy of 
a circular, addressed by Mr. Dickens to the London Booksellers. As 
we have seen no republication of it in this country, we subjoin a copy.— 
It is the last romance of Mr. Dickens: ; 


1, Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent's Park, 
Seventh July, 1842. 

GENTLEMEN :—You may perhaps be aware that during my stay in 
America, I lost no opportunity of endeavoring to awaken the public mind 
toa sense of the unjust and iniquitous state of the law in that country, in 
reference to the wholesale piracy of British works. 

Having been successful in making the subject one of general discus- 
sion in the United States, I carried to Washington, for presentation to 
Congress by Mr. Clay, a petition from the whole body of American au- 
thors, earnestly praying for the enactment cf an International Copyright 
Law. It was signed by Mr. Washington Irving, Mr. Prescott, Mr. 
Cooper, and every man who has distinguished himself in the literature 
of America; and has since been referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Repreventatives. 

To counteract any effect which might be produced by that petition, a 
meeting was held in Boston—which you will remember is the seat and 
stronghold of Learning and Letters in the United States—at which a 
memorial against any change in the existing state «f things in this respect 
was agreed to, with but one dissentient voice. This document, which, 
incredible as it may appear to you, was actually forwarded to Congress, 
and received, deliberately stated that if English authors were invested 
with any control over the republication of their own books, it would be 
no longer possible for American editors to alter and adapt them (as they 
do now) to the American taste ! 

This memorial was, without loss of time, replied to by Mr. Prescott, 
who commented, with the natura! indignation of a gentleman, and a Man 
of Letters, upon its extraordinary dishonesty. I am satisfied that this 
brief mention of its tone and spirit, is sufficient to impress you with the 
conviction that it becomes all chose who are in any way connected with 
the Literature of England, to take that high stand, to which the nature 
of their pursuits, and the extent of their sphere of usefulness, justly en- 
title them; to discourage the upholders of such doctrines by every means 
in their power ; and to hold themselves aloof from the remotest pattici- 
pation in a system, from which the moral sense und honorable feeling of 
al] just men must instinctively recoil. 

Fer myself, I have resolved that J will never from this time enter into 
any negociation with any person for the transmission, across the Atlantic, 
of eatly proofs of any thing 1 may write; and that I will forego all profit 
derivable from snch a source. I do not venture to urge this line of pro- 
ceeding upon you, but I would beg to suggest, and to lay great stress 
upon the necessity of observing, one other course of action: to which I 
€annot too emphatically call your attention. 

The persons who exert themselves to mislead the American public on 
this question; to put down its discussion; and to suppress and distort 
the truth, in reference to it, in every possible way; are, (as you may 
easily suppose) those who have a strong interest in the existing system 
of piracy and plunder; inasmuch as, so leng as it continues, they can 
gain a very comfortable living out of the brains of other men, while ihey 
would find it very difficult to earn bread by the exercise of their own.— 
These are the editors and proprietors of newspapers almost exclusively 
devoted to the republication of popular English works. They are, for 
the most part, men of very low attainments and of more than indifferent 
reputation; and I have frequently seen them, in the same sheet in which 
they boast of the rapid sale of many thousand copies of an English re- 
print, coarsely and insolently attacking the author of that very book, and 
heaping scurrility and slander upon his head. 

I would therefore entreat you, in the name of the honourable pursuit 
with which you are so intimately connected, never to hold correspon- 
dence with any of these men, and never to negociate with them for the 
sale of early proofs of any work over which you have control; but to 
treat, on all occasions, with some respectable American publication 
house, and with such an establishment only. 

Our common interest in this subject, and my advocacy of it, single- 
handed, on every occasion that has presented itself during my absence 
from nantes, form my excuse for addressing you. 

nd I am, faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 


At the general, supercilious tone of this circular we are not at all sur- 
prised. It is precisely what we expected from him on his return, after 
the disgusting servility and man-worship which was visited upon him 
here ; and it is of a piece with the vulgarity and low breeding which he 
betrayed in his private intercourse in this country before he left it.— 
Happily belonging to a small party who stood aloof while he was in 
America, and feelirg conscious also that no application of his charges 
against any class can apply to us individually, or to the Brother Jonathan 
or its publishers in any manner, we have no personal sentiment of reta- 
Nation inthe matter. Mr. Dickens may write and say what he chooses. 
The Niagara has not ceased to thunder since he visited it; and the re- 
public will probably survive though he never write again. In this coun- 
try a man may rise from obscurity by his merit, and still continue to be 
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a gentleman in manners and feeling. In older and more artificial society 
it is more difficult ; and our principal regret in this matter is that Mr. D. 
has not strength of character and of mind enough to disprove the 
European axiom that a parvenu must betray himself by his vulgari- 
ty. If Mr. Dickens prefers dollars and cents to literary fame— 
selfish, sordid gratification to a positiun of commanding respect— 
and a flash waistcoat to a laurel wreath, it is his own misfor- 
tune—the result of traits inseparable from his character. The effects, 
of early associations and penny-a-line education are not easily shaken 
off, though we did hope Mr. Dickens would be the exception. 

As to the general question of copy-right, we have said enough hereto- 
fore. The epithets of “piracy” and all that, are very easily written ; 
but while monopolies are sufficiently odious when granted for the benefit 
of American citizens, not all Mr. D.’s terrible wrath will induce the ad- 
ditional grant of such unequal privileges to foreign subjects. Sorry to 
find the author of the Old Curiosity Shop so avaricious that he would not 
enter for an Olympic prize unless the wreath were made of bank notes 
instead of less valuable tissue, we can only consider him a greater curios- 
ity than any in Trent’s collection—a paradoxical compound of sentiments 
most pure—poetry most beautiful and elevated—and avarice most sordid. 
“ For a’ that anda’ that,” he is a glorious writer, and, errors excepted, 
a glorious fellow. 

Mr. Dickens's Circular to booksellers is not the only shape in which he 
has appeared since his return. In a letter to the editor of the London 
Chronicle, from which extracts appear in the Tattler, he says: 


“Though in my travels from city to city, I of course found much to Le 
pleased with and astonished at—yet the total difference between our 
goud old English customs, and the awkwardness, the uncouth manners, 
and the unmitigated selfishness which you meet everywhere in America, 
made my journey one of a good dea) of annoyance. I do not think the 
Americans, as a people, have mueh good taste. Toa person brought up 
among them, and in their own way, of course the glaring faults that strike 
a stranger do not appear; but to any well-bred man from abroad, the 
effect of the prevalent features of the American character is by no means 
agreeable. 


“Tt may be said that I of all persons, ought tu be blind to the dark 
spots of American character, treated as I have been by the American 
people. I do not agree with this view of the case; I did not seek their 
attentions, their dinners and their balls. On the contrary these things 
were forced upon me, many times to the serious inconvenience of myself 
and my party. The kindness of a friend, often annoys as much as the 
injuries of an enemy.” 


The assumption of being “well bred,” put forth by Mr. Dickens, will 
cause some amusement in this country; and Mr. Charles Dickens com- 
plaining of se/fishness in others is quite as rich. 

Courtesy to a guest has kept back the publication of instances of his ill- 
breeding, though they have formed subject of much merriment in private 
circles. A well bred man would probably have acknowledged the acts 


| of politeness of a distinguished prelate to whom he brought letters of in- 


troduction, and whose courtesy was not therefore forced upon him. Mr. 
Dickens did not. A well bred man would not have undertaken to patro- 
nise a lady whose husband holds almost the highest official rank in this 
country, and whose age and character entitle her personally to highres- 
pect. Mr. Dickens said “God bless you,” in taking leave—as he would 
have taken leave of a chambermaid. A well bred man would have un- 
derstood the astonishment with which she heard and saw his impertinent 
freedom. Mr. Dickens was blind toit. In short there are very many 
things which a well bred man would have omitted in Mr. Dickens’s con- 
duct. 

An entirely honest and sincere man could not have followed Mr. D’s 
dinner speeches in this country with the second paragraph we have 
quoted; nor could he have descended to the low breeding of abusing one 
entertainer behind his back, for the edification uf another. That Mr. 
Dickens did also. However, as we intimated before, nobody connected 
with this establishment has to regret the folly of having forced attention 
upon Mr. D. during his visit to this country; nor has the paper either 
overpraised or abused him. Past observation had taught us how these 
things usually end. The following is an extract of a letter from one of 
the publishers of the Jonathaa, now in London: 


“ Lonpon, July 14, 1841. 
“T have just seen the “‘ Boz” publishers; and from my conversation 
with them i infer that Dickens has returned home quite foolish, from 
extravagant attentions shown him by the Americans—that he imagines 
eur devotions so complete that he has merely to throw himself upon his 
dignity and declare non-intercourse, and we will hurry through Congress 
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any law which he may ask, for the protection of his copyrights in the 
Dnited States. In fact, I think he seriously contemplates a special law 
for peed me su to apply only to his individual works ! 

I send you herewith a private circular from Mr. Dickens to all the 
“respectable booksellers” of London, which you can make such use of 
as you may think proper. 

hese booksellers, be it remembered, are all selling English editions 
of the works of Irving, Cooper, Paulding, and all the popular American 
writers at one penny per number; or about the same price (in the ag- 
gregate) as our shilling English novels.” 





FOR THE BROTHER JOHNATHAN, 


LUCIE. 


BY MADAME CHARLES REYLAND. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY A. G. JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was night, a nightof March, cold and cloudy. The wind blew 
n wild and fitful gusts, and whirled along the road thick clouds of 
dust. That confusion of noises which, as evening advances, gradu- 
ally dies away in the country, had ceased entirely; the flocks had 
come back to their folds; the watch-dogs no longer bayed from the 
farmhouses, and not a voice was heard in the solitary way. Here 
and there by the side of the road, the white walls of some of the 
houses could occasionally be seen, forming by their crooked line a 
kind of street, without lights and of unequal width. The most pre- 
tending of these humble dwellings was situated just within the out- 
skirts of a village, its front recently washed with a yellowish plaster, 
and its gable-end surmounted with a clamorous weathercock. By an 
iron rod that passed over the door was suspended a broad sign, upon 
which some foreign artist had painted a woman half naked, a peak- 
ed bonnet hung round with bells upon her head, and holding in her 
reddish hands a kind of doll. The rude and ignorant peasants were 
determined to see in this unsightly daub, the personification of the 
republic ; but more sensibie people recognised at once.in this figure 
a symbol of what the painter had written under it in great awkward 
letters: At the Amiable Folly good lodings for man and beast.— 
The quaintness of this sign did not, however, attract much company. 
The greater part of the time you could see the hostess and her single 
maid standing upon the threshold with crossed arms, gazing at the 
passing wagoners whose wretched carts were continually ploughing 
ruts in the great road from Paris to Strasbourg. But this night was 
so dark and the weather so bad, that the hostess of the Amiable Folly 
had prolonged her customary watch, in the hope that some belated 
traveller might stop at her door. The fire of fagots blazing upon the 
hearth threw its bright flashes far into the street ; the table was laid; 
the empty chairs were ranged round it, and the pewter dishes glitter. 

ed upon a cloth passably white. 

‘Nota Christian! not a soul !” muttered the hostess with a burst 
of ill-humor, looking at the sign which the wind balanced above her 
head: “this fated house will never again yield a sou; it is settled, 
the business hencefurth is good for nothing ; the invention of expresses 
has ruined the country inns. After having provided every thing new 
from roof to cellar, and paid ten crowns for the handsomest sign be. 
tween this and Strasbourg, nobody comes. Some day I will write 
over my door at the Amiable Folly, lodgings gratis for man and 
beast; then perhaps travellers will stop. So late, and all is vacant; 
we have laid the table eloth for nothing this evening—” 

“‘ This evening like every other,” said the little maid, with a deep 
sigh. 

“ Silence, and go into the house, vixen,” said the hostess, angrily ; 
“* is it to gaze your time away that I feed and pay you? Go in and 
shut the door.” . 

“Oh; not yet, Madam Badillon. I see something below there,” 
cried she, pointing to a light, flickering faintly in the distance. 

“Tt is the diligence from Nancy, just passing.” 

“No, no, the diligence has a single lantern, and I can see a light 
like two stars.” 

“ Then it must be the post-chaise, and that is just the same to me; 





travellers by post never stop at my house. And this is still another 
invention, the Post: the death of horses, and the ruin of country 
inns.” 

‘Without naming that other invention of roads on which they 
travel without horses and without postillions.” 

“ Railways!” said the hostess, in a bold and scornful tone. “A 
country like Loraine will never see the like of them.” 

“‘ Madam Badillon, just look at the carriage that is coming ; it goes 
like the wind.” 

Indeed, the two luminous points grew rapidly larger, and you could 
hear above the storm the crack of the postillion’s whip, as he switct- 
ed it over his horses’ heads, urging them into a ful! gallop. 

“ How they hurry on,” said the hostess ; ‘‘ they will not stop at a 
country inn; it is shameful!” 

She had hardly uttered these words, wherfa dull motion shook the 
earth, the lights disappeared, and loud cries were heard in the street 
below. 

“The carriage is upset! For once somebody has stopt,” said the 
hostess in a transport of joy. “‘ Travellers have stopt with me! Mar- 
tine, find the lantern, throw some wood on to the fire, fasten the dog, 
light the candles; go! go! quick, bestir yourself. The carriage is 
upset in the ditch, and must be dashed to pieces. If, perchance, 
these travellers are English ; if some one of them should be wound- 
ed; that would be a godsend! Come, haste, haste, Martine! we 
must bring help to these poor people.” 

The carriage had overturned within twenty paces of the Amiable 
Folly, into a deep ditch, bristling with briar.bushes. The greedy and 
sordid heart of the hostess danced with joy when her lantern casting 
its light upon the scene of the disaster, showed the full extent of the 
misfortune that had happened ; the carriage was completely broken 
and shattered; the horses struggled in their harness and plunged 
frightfully—the postillion held them by the reins, all the time uttering 
curses that might have made even devils shudder; stifled groans and 
cries of fear, came from the interior of the carriage, from which the 
travellers were yet unable to extricate themselves. The lacquey and 
waiting maid, who rode on top, were luckily pitched into a clover 
field, and escaped with no farther injury than a few bruises. 

The landlady, assisted by the postillion, opened one of the doers ; 
a young man drew himself out, half dead with fright. 

** My dear mother,” he exclaimed, “ are you injured !” 

“Yes, my son,” answered a voice with a strong English accent 
and in a calm, cold tone, sufficiently strange in such a situation. 

** Albert, my cousin! Ob, my God! what a horrible fall!” cried 
another female voice ; ‘‘ but are you going to help me out !” 

“Do not fear, my little woman,” said the landlady, thrusting her 
stout arm into the carriage, “‘ you are safe—I can hold you—lean 
upon me and jump out!” 

A slight figure leaped from the door, and struck lightly upon the 
earth. 

““Thank Heaven! you are not injured, Diana,” said the young 
man ; *‘ but my mother, my poor mother !” 

They then helped an elderly lady from the carriage, and laid her 
by the side of the road, wrapped in her cloak. 

‘* My son,” said she with as much tranquility as if she had been 
coming out of a bath, “ let me be borne immediately to the nearest 
inn; it seems to me that I am hurt, very badly hurt.” 

‘Ab, my God! my dear aunt, what a misfortune !” exclaimed the 
young damsel, averting her look with an inward feeling of horror; 
then leaning upon the arm of her waiting maid, she said in a low 
tone, ‘ Nancy, support me—let us step aside a little—if she should 
die here in our presence—I never saw any one dic—I shudder at 
the thought—Nancy, do not leave me”—— 

‘My son,” resumed the old lady, still in the same calm manner, 
«I believe my right leg is broken, and perhaps my shoulder disloca- 
ted; this accident will stop us in the midst of our journey. Where 
are we?’ 

“In P—-—, between Liguy and Bar-le-duc, Department de la 
Meuse,” said the hostess, raising her lantern as if to show the coun- 

; “my house is but a few steps distant, a house where you will 
find all that you can desire.” 

“Summon all your servants, my good woman,” said the young 
man, ‘‘ and send some one immediately for a physician” —— 

‘* Martine! Martine!” cried the hostess, “‘ come here. Monsieur, 
that is the house, the white one there game road side, a well kept 
house, although I say it; let us bear Madame thither, and in less 
than two hours you shall have a physician, should I have to go my- 
self fur one to Bar-le.duc.” 

“To Bar-le-duc! And are we then here in a village, and far 
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from all aid! and my poor mother suffering!” murmured the young 
man in despair. 

“ If she should die at my house,” thought the hostess, calculating 
hastily, “‘ what would be the profit of the catastrophe!” 

A quarter of an hour and the travellers were within the walls of 
the Amiable Folly. They laid the old lady on a bed in a large room 
which was lighted by two candles at the sides of the fire-place. The 
wind whistled through the windows which had no shutters, and scat- 
tered the ashes on the hearth whcre were smoking three sticks of 
green wood—coarse serge curtains, too short by half an ell, hung 
round a bed whose worm.eaten posts were scarcely hidden under a 
large checkered coverlid. A table and four or five rickety chairs 
ranged next to the wall, completed the furniture of this room, which 
the hostess of the Amiable Folly, called emphatically the great cham- 
ber, and in waich for many years, not a traveller had slept. 


The young man, seateg near the head of the bed, had fallen into 
one of those fits of abstraction, sad and deep, in which we forget all 
around us; immoveable, his eyes fixed upon his sick mother, over 
whose face spread a sickly paleness, he waited the arrival of the phy- 
sician with sorrowful impatience and cruel anguish. The young lady 
was standing near the fire-place, her elbow resting on the mantel- 
piece, and one of her pretty little feet upon the andiron. Her fea. 
tures were regular and strikingly beautiful, her hair fell in luxuriant 
curls around her cheeks and down her white, slender neck. She 
had a dazzling color, a form slim and elegant, tall and fullof grace, 
and her eyes were of that liquid blue characteristic of the people of 
the north. You could see at unce that she was born in that is!and so 
fruitful of women of fresh and radiant beauty, but that she was 
without that childish grace, that timid bashfulness, and sweet modes- 
ty which are the chief charms of English women : at that very mo. 
ment her features wore an expression of ill-humor, rather than of 
grief or disquietude, and she ran her eyes disdainfully over the cham- 
ber of the ian, probably the best that the hostess could put at the 
disposal of the travellers, who had fallen so unexpectedly upon her. 
The waiting-maid, on the other side of the fire-place, turned up her 
eyes, and cxclaimed at the scanty furniture contained in the apart- 
ment. 

At length the physician came. Diana withdrew into a chamber 
next to that of her aunt: at first she waited with some anxiety and 
secret fear for the opinion that the doctor might pronounce; then as 


the consultation was prolonged, she took up a book; but soon she 


felt the drowsy influence of reading, drew her fur pelisse tight around 
her and sank back with a slight yawn into the great chair on which 
she was seated. She closed her eyes, her beautiful head fell upon 
one of her hands, she slept. An hour passed, and a light knock 
upon her door waked her suddenly; she started up surprized and 
somewhat confused to hear the voice of her cousin. 

“Ts all well ?” said she, rising as he approached. 


‘Thank heaven, the doctor, a man of decision, in whom I had 
confidence from the first, tells me that my mother will do well,” said 
the young man,still excited; “but what a frightful wound, her leg how 
bruised! She had to endure a long operation—Poor mother, what 
fortitude! How well she supported her sufferings—without uttering 
asingle cry! Have you heard nothing, Diana? You have been 
waiting ; how long must this hour have seemed to you”—— 


While speaking his eyes met the volume still open upon the table 
—a smile of surprise and grief appeared upon his lips, he turned a. 


_ gide his head; but the movement was so quick that Diana did not 


notice it. 

“*Does the doctor think she can be taken to Bar-le-duc to-mor- 
row ?” she inquired. 

“No, certainly,” coolly replied the young man; “we must stay 
here a month or six weeks—Good night, Diana; it is late ; youneed 
a little repose ; I shall watch all night by my mother’s bedside.” 

“Stay here a month or six weeks!’ exclaimed she; ‘* but that 
is worse than death! How can we live so long in this paltry 
house 7” 

“If it please you, what does my lady want ?” said the hostess en- 
tering; ‘“‘her chamber is ready.” 
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“My chamber! do you call this a chamber, this garret papered 
with tawdry hangings where the bed is without curtains, and there 
are only two straw stuffed chairs? Must I sleep there ?” 

“The apartment is very well,” said the hostess, somewhat at a 
loss; “ it has a very pretty prospect, a view of the great road and 
the meadows beyond. Indeed, Madame would have been better ac- 
commodated in the great chamber, but”—— 

‘“‘Tlike this dingy room fall as well,” interrupted Miss Diana, 
harshly ; ‘ now bring me something to eat; you can provide a sup- 
per, perhaps. Where is your eating hall?” 

“The eating hall? You have seen it already; below, as you 
came in.” 

“The kitchen! Oh, my God! we must be among savages!” 
cried she, with a look of blank despair that was really ludicrous— 
“Serve me in my chamber, then—come, be quick, go !” 

“ This little madam is not the most good-humored character,” 
growled the hostess as she went down stairs. 

“T believe,” replied the waiting maid, who followed her, “ she is a 
rich heiress, and of noble family ! Miss Diana Nevill.” 

“Ah! And the old lady? she appears to be more amiable.” 

“She is of noble birth, too, and very rich. Madam the Countess 
of Guerey.” 

“‘A countess! I have a countess in my house,” thought the hos- 
tess, straightening up to her full height. ‘ That never happened 
even during the lifetime of my father, when they never travelled by 
night upon the great roads.” 


An hour later doors and windows were closed and all was quict in 
he inn; but the inmates were not all asleep. 


Miss Diana lying for the first time in lier life in a bed without cur- 
tains, cursed the bad luck that had compelled them to stop at the 
worst inn of all Lorraine, and indulged in a little pity for the suffer- 
ngs of her aunt. The young man, seated by his mother’s pillow, 
reflected sadly upon the present and its troubles, the future and its 
dark uncertainty. He thought of Diana, his beautiful cousin, whom 
eight days previous he had seen for the first time, whom he yet hardly 
knew, and whose husband he was to be; all the circumstances of 
their recent intercourse came freshly back to his memory, and he be- 
gan to have doubt of her goodness of heart. The hostess, shut up 
n her bedroom, could not sleep at all. She ran over in her mind a 
hundred times all the incidents of the catastrophe that had happened 
so fortunately within twenty paces of the Amiable Folly. 


CHAPTER II. 


The next day Albert de Guerey and Miss Diana Nevil took tea in 
the sick-room of the Countess. Theold lady had hada comfortable 
night, and on the whole bore up under her misfortune with a good de- 
gree of courage, resignation, patience and hope : all symptoms of 
a speedy and perfect cure. Her son, now assured of her safety, re- 
sumed his calm and happy expression of countenance, and recovered 
his habitual good humor, the result of a life easy and elegant, filled 
with harmles > dissipations, light and agreeable employ:nents. You 
could sec in him at first glance, a young man rich and well situated 
in the world, whose years had flowed in a stream of constant and 
tranquil happiness. There was nothing about him remarkable, though 
he had beautiful black hair, a perfect figure, a face full of expression, 
and in all respects the appearance of a man of rank. Born in 
France, the son of a Frenchman, educated in one of the great col- 
leges of Paris, there was nothing English about him except a slight 
accent which you would say at once he had imitated from his mother. 
She was an English woman, fair, sedate, resolute, original, full of no- 
ble qualities and strange whims ; a worthy woman, who loved her son 
devotedly, and lavished her kindness upon him with more tendernee, 
than discretion. She had a taste for travelling and a fondness for 
fitting up new residences, where she would never pass more than a 
single season. At the very time when the unskilfulness of the pos- 
tillion had obliged her to tarry some days at the Amiable Folly, she 
was bringing from Germany the only daughter of her brother, Miss 
Diana Nevil, whose mother had recently died at Weimar, and was 
on her way te Paris, where she meant to pass the summer. A mar 
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riage preject wes at the bottom of all this, but that had been dis. } tages they have long since lost. ‘1 believe the poor woman is out of 
cussed only between the mother and son, and Miss Diana had perhaps } health; she is white as wax—perhaps it is caused by melancholy. 
not even suspected it. She was a person who never looked beyond | The fact is, that nobody here knows any thing about her. It is 
herself and what immediatcly concerned her. She was so young | now four years since she came into the village, and since that time 

and so beautiful that this egotism, this want of soul might still pass | she has not received a single visit. Nobody knows who her parents 
for the wilfulness and pouting caprice of a spoiled child; neverthe- | are. At first, people distrusted her a little; they wished to know 

less the Count Albert began to suspect that his pretty cousin had a | who she was. A woman, who falls as it were from the clouds, ie 
heart void aud empty, a character opinionative and obstinate, and | always suspected ; but as she bought nothing upon credit, as she 
possibly a bad heart. They were seated face to face, with | furnished the poor with plenty of work, and paid them without 

countenances as smoothly dull and expressionless as was possible for cheapening, they became accustomed to her, and as for me, I con. 
two persons who had nvthing at all to say to each other. Happily | fess, I have so much confidence in her, that if 1 had any little favor 
the hostess, who just then entered, followed by Martine, supplied | to ask, | should go to her without hesitation.” 

them with food for conversation. “She ought to be very grateful fur such a preference,’’ said Miss 

‘“* Madam,” said Miss Diana, ‘‘as we are to remain here some | Diana, ironically. 
ime, there is need of some change in the arrangement of your The same day the hostess came back from the house of Madam 
house.” Vialart, out of breath and full of joy. 

‘My house! but what is there wanting ?” faultered the landlady, | “Sce here!” said she, showing an elegant lamp upon a brass tri- 
confused and piqued. ‘“ All is white, all is suitable, every thing | pod; “and that is not all; we shall have chairs, cricl:cts and a car- 
shines in my house. If more is wanting, Madame has only to | pet.” 
speak.” “What !”’ interposed the Count, “have you been to ask all this 

‘In the first place,” very coolly replied Miss Diana, “I want,in. | for us? You have been very indiscreet.” 
stead of these frightful candles, a lamp—” “Not at all, Sir. I told Madam Vialart of the unfortunate accr- 

‘“‘ Nothing more easy. Madam has one already in her cham- | dent. When she heard that I had a sick lady at my house, she put 


ber.” all her house at my disposal. She is so generous! A heart of gold! 
“ What! that smoky thing that has kept watch the past night in | [ thanked her strongly.” 


the chimney. I do not want that, but a real lamp, one that burns a 








Soon after the furniture was brought in. It was of a very select 


blanc.” 
‘ : : and costly description, and Albert remembered to have seen some- 
“A lamp that burns @ blanc? What kind of lamp is that ?” said thing of the same kind in the beautiful warchouses of the Rue de 
the hostess, very much abashed. 


Richelieu. His astonishment was redoubled when he found that the 
lady had also sent some English books, some travels, a collection of 
poems, and an album of choice engravings. ‘There was an air of 
luxury and elegance about all this that denoted a woman whose life 
had been passed in a certain society not met with elsewhere than in 
Paris. A lively feeling of interest and curiosity for the moment took 
possession of Albert’s mind, and he conceived the desire to become 
acquainted with the woman whose habits and manner of life was in 
such complete and strange contrast with the retreat she had chosen. 
He dwelt upon the solitude in which she lived, upon that existence 
which rolled away with as much sameness as the limitless horizon of 
a desert. He wove a romance out of the fate of Madam Vialart, he 


“1 know what it is,” said Martine; “there are two of them at 
the house of Madame Vialart, two lamps high like steeples, and 
which go with mechanism. There is a lamp for you, a true sun.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Madame Vialart will be so good as to lend me one of 
her lamps for a few days,” said the hostess. 


“In the second place, I want an easy chair,” continued Miss 
Diana. 


** My lady has one in her chamber.” 

“That straw-bottomed seat, worm.eaten and rickety! Do you 
call that an easy chair. I want a nice one in which I can sit com. 
fortably and go to sleep.” 


“* Madam Vialart has them,” says Martine, “ chairs into which one 
sinks softly down; Oh, I know them well !” 


“ Madam Vialart is so obliging that she will also lend me an casy 
chair,” said the hostess: and then I will take care to provide a cov- 
ering—” “ 

“In the third place, J must have some elegant, fine utensils, cur- 
tains, carpets, crickets,” interrupted Miss Diana ; “in short, I must 
have every thing that is to be found in well-furnished houses, every 
thing that is wanting here—” 

‘**Oh, mercy !” thought the hostess. ‘‘ Where shall I find it ?”’ 

The pretty woman, with an air of disdainful raillery continued her 
inventory; at each article that she mentioned, Martine would ex. 
claim in a boastful, knowing tone, “‘I know what that is; I have 
seen it at the house of Madam Vialart. There are many other 
things ; there are books, there are pictures, there is every thing, 
every thing |” 

“ Who is this Madam Vialart ?” said Albert suddenly. 

“Jn truth, sir, I do not know,” replied the hostess, 

‘She is a noble, charitable woman,” said Martine ; “ she lives at 
the end of the village, in a pretty house, quite new. The poor 
know her well; there are a great many poor people in the coun. 
try—” 

“ And does this lady live there all alone ?” again asked Albert. 

“* She has a female companion.” 

“ Ah !—Is she young, pretty ?” 

‘Yes, Sir, young enough; but as to her beauty, that is nothing 
extraordinary,” answered the hostess with that expression so plainly 
indicative of the malice and envy which cld, ugly and peevish 
women bear against those of their own sex who possess the advan. 


RT 


Martine, who could tell him no more than he already knew. 


Miss Diana was exceedingly delighted with the furniture now at 
her disposal, and especially when she was fairly installed in a vast 
velvet-cushioned easy chair, by the side of a charming stand on 
which lay some pretty volumes of books. Her ill-humor, however, 
was now succeeded by a listless dulness, which upon her charming 
face had the appearance of melancholy. But ere long this listiess- 
ness, and her present life of leisure began to produce in her refiec- 
tions of which her heart did not seem to be capable. She saw that 
her cousin was a more distinguished personage than she had ever be- 
fore met with ; and a natural coquettishness and desire to please, 
roused her feelings and gave for a time a charm to her beauty which 
it had never had before. Albert was fora moment dazzied. It was 
not possible for him to love Diana, but he could think without fear 
and without hesitation of the union which his mother had projected. 

At first, for some days Albert never left the side of his mother, to 
whom also Miss Diana paid very assiduous attention. One pleasant 
morning the fine sun of April had warmed the earth, which just be- 
gan to look green, and the air was softened by the gentle breath of 
spring. The Couatess said mildly to her son : 


‘+ Albert, you must obey me to-day; I wish you to go out awhile 
from the sick-chamber, and breathe the fresh air.” 

“ And where do you wish me to go, my dear mother?” said the 
young man, sighing: ‘‘ Miss Diana, who walks every morning, as- 
sures me that there is nothing to admire, nothing to be seen in this 
region.” 

“ Ce:tainly,” ea‘d she, “‘ it is a country the most uninteresting, the 
most level in the world. I have not yet found anything for my ai- 
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formed a thousand suppositions, and he again and again interrogated 
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bum of drawings, but a house somewhat picturesquely situated 
within a little grove of green trees.” 

These words at once suggested to Albert the house of which Mar. 
tine had given him so minute a description, 

“I will go out,” said he, “ for I have a visit to make.” 

“ A visit!” repeated both ladies, in astonishment. 

** Yes, a visit of politeness! Ought I not, mother, to return 
thanks, in your name, to the lady who has so obligingly placed her 
furniture at our service ?” 

“ Certainly ; and by and by, I will go myself with Diana.” 

The young lady said nothing, but cast upon her cousin a look so 
sharp and repelling that it amounted to a prohibition; but he, with- 
eut seeming to understand it, bowed to her coldly and went out. 


Count Albert passed leisurely up a long street, with houses here 
and there by the way in the midst of gardens enclosed by hedges, 
forming the village of P. - He felt the enlivening influence 
of a lovely spring day, and experienced that feeling of well-being, of 
calm happiness, and undefined hope so natural to young hearts still 
ignorant of the ills of life. For him the past had nothing but sweet 
and pleasing remembrances, hardly noticeable on the monotonous 
surface of an existence so uniformly happy that pain and troble had 
never ruffled it. That listless discontent, that longing for something 
to stir the emotions, which in the absence of real trouble and true 
passion, are the torment of men of strong physical organization, he 
had barely felt at rare intervals. He found in his travels, sufficient 
employment for all his activity, and enough to satisfy his curivsity 
in the gay frivolities and brilliant dissipations of the fashionable world, 
Up to this time his intellect and his imagination had been cultivated, 
but never his heart. 


The Count stopped at the extremity of the village, and looked 
about for the house described to him by Martine. He easily dis. 
tinguished it from the meaner dwellings around. It was a cottage 
such as Jean Jacques might love; white, with green blinds: the lazy 
waters of the Omain flowed across the neighboring ficlds, and seen at 
@ distance with its handsome turrets and an elegant pavilion on each 
side, it looked like a swan with wings expanded, and warming him- 
self in the warm rays of the morning sun. A clump of pines form- 
ed an evergreen crown for the swelling knoll on which the cottage 
etood, and tall poplars just beginning to expand under the influence 
of an April sun, shadowed it in summer with a verdant and quiver- 
ing curtain of foliage. The Count went up to the avenue that led 
to the cottage with as much anxiety of heart as if he was engaged 
dm the most important business of his life, and not in a simple act of 
politeness and good manners. He saw no one. All was silent 
around the house, scarcely did the wing of a bird or the faint mur. 
mur of a fountain hid beneath the trees, disturb the stillness of the 
air. You might have fancied it the enchanted castle, where La 
Belle au bois dormant awaited the coming of the beautiful prince 
who was to awake her at the end of a hundred years. The Count 
passed the steps and entered the porch, the doors of which were 
open. The noise that he made in entering brought out a servant 
who, at the sight of him, started back in astonishment. Doubtless 
she had never announced to her mistress a visiter like this, and 
without allowing Albert time te give her his name, she hastily 
threw open the door, saying, with an awkward curtesy, “this way, 
Sir.” 

Two women were seated near the fireplace; one, hearing the voice 
of the Count, closed her book and rose from her seat, blushing slight- 
ty; the other did not leave her tapestry work, but preserved the ap- 
pearance of a person to whom this visit was not addressed and who 
was yet privileged to be present. Albert spoke his thanks in few 
“words, and the young lady replied in the language and with the easy 
and natural grace of a woman of fashion. But with all her elegance 
of manper, there was still something in them of timidity, constraint 
and singular reserve. The interview at first was what might be ex- 
pected between persons who saw each other now for the first time; 
but Madam Vialart had a way of expressing herself that gave a value 
to the merest commonplaces, and ‘‘a fine day” or ‘‘a sad rain” fell 
charmingly from her lips. Albert gazed at her with an absorbing 














look, earnest and anxious curiosity ; he had never before met with a 
woman who in any respect resembled her. She was young, and the 
round fulness of her fine and striking features gave her at first sight 
a look somewhat infantine; but then her face wore a sadness and 
pensiveness that belongs to another period of life, an age when the 
fires of young desire have burned out, when the glowing hopes of 
youth are quenched forever, and the whole of life 1s but the memory 
of the past. She had lost the lively hue and bright beauty of girl- 
hood ; the paleness of her face was in strong contrast with the bril- 
liant blackness of her hair, parted in smooth plaits upon her broad 
and fair forehead. 

The severe plainness of her dress was strangely opposed to the ele- 
gance and luxury around her, and her robe of black had the appear- 
ance of a mourning gown. Her companion was neither so young 
nor so handsome as Madam Vialart; her physiognomy denoted a 
character full of energy and passion; but there was neither intelli- 
gence nor delicacy in its expression; it was a type of regular and 
perfect beauty, but totally devoid of that feminine grace so charm- 
ing in Madam Vialart. 


The young woman yielded herself more and more willingly to the 
pleasure of a conversation which became more animated and more 
lively as new topics were touched upon, You would have said that 
she heard in the voice of Albert an echo of the society from which 
she had withdrawn ; but not a memento, not an allusion escaped her 
in relation to that society in which it was plain she was born, and 
which, perhaps, she regretted. A question from Albert suddenly 
called up other thoughts; he asked if there were no family in the vil- 
lage with which she had cultivated neighborly and social relations. 

‘*¢ Not one,” said she, with a sad smile, at the same time glancing 
her eyes around as if to verify the complete solitude in which she 
lived. Her companion had dropped her work and was listening with 
a pensive unconcern to the conversation in which she had taken no 
part; butto a single word from the young lady which savored some- 
what of regret, she replied with a look of affection— 

“ This solitude has its pleasures, its quiet joys; days, years, glide 
softly by here, do they not, Lucie ?” 

“* Yes, it is a happy life,” said she, pensively; ‘a life so uniform, 
so peaceful, that its lapse is imperceptible.” 

These words were uttered with such an air of simplicity and me- 
lancholy, yet sweet resignation, that Albert was moved to the bot- 
tom of his soul. He could not help drawing a comparison in his 
mind between the proud confidence, the certainty almost of happi- 
ness in life, which awaited the beautiful Miss Diana, and the fate of 
this unfortunate woman whose wishes and whose hopes were nar- 
rowed into a mere negative existence. His heart swelled with sor- 
row at this painful thought ; he aceused Heaven of injustice in be- 
stowing upon the one a lot so brilliant and so*enviable; upon the 
other a fate so poor and pitiful. 


The Count, rising to withdraw, begged leave to renew his visit. 
When he had gone out, Madam Vialart said to her companion ; 

“ Why has this visit filled my mind with painful agitation and dis- 
turbing reminiscences ? Would to God, Eleonore, that I could for. 
get that there is, away from this spot, a society different from ours!” 

Her companion raising to heaven her sad and tearful eyes, said, 
“Oh! Lucie, you are not happy! you are weeping !”” 

“It is nothing,” cried she, throwing her arms around the neck of 
her friend and weeping without restraint; ‘it is only a foolish, 
causeless grief that has seized me suddenly and will soon pass away. 
There, it is gone and I am now calm and rational ; but you, my dear 
friend, are still weeping for my sorrow.” 


“It affects me more painfully than you,” she replied, her large 
dark eyes resting upon the young woman: “Oh! if my life would 
purchase your happiness, how gladly would I yield it:” 

‘* My dear Eleonore,” said she tenderly, ‘as long as you are with 
me I shall not be unhappy—and you, you will never leave me ?— 
Come, let us be calm, and to reconcile us with the present, let us 
think of the past.” 

The Count entered his mother’s room in a singular state of mind. 
Never before had he been absorbed in such moody abstraction. One 
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fixed idea possessed his mind. He scarcely replied to Miss Diana’s 
questions, and merely told his mother that Madam Vialart was a wo- 
man of fine mind and good manners. 

The next day was Sunday. In the morning Albert placed him. 
selfat the window in such a position that he could see the church of 
P—, a little church in the midst of a cemetery. 

He was not deceived ; Madam Vialart and her friend came at the 
hour of mass. The features of the young lady were hid beneath a 
deep bonnet of violet colored silk; but Albert would have recognised 
her among a thousand by her gait, by the smallness of her foot, and 
by her form—tall, slender, and slightly stooping. She advanced mo- 
destly, bowing graciously without any apparent effort to please, to 
the crowd of peasants, men and matrons, young men and maidens, 
who pressed towards her with an eager interest and familiarity which 
strongly evinced their thankfulness for her many acts of generous 
benevolence. Martine surprised the Count while gazing upon this 
scene. 

** What are you doing there, Monsieur ?” she asked ; ‘* have you 
seen Madam Vialart pass ? and what respect the people pay her ?— 
So it has been every Sunday, and to-day it will be greater still, for a 
report has got abroad that she is going to buy land here—all the 
meadow from the border of the wood to the bank of the river.” 

It is a splendid domain,” said the astonished Count. 

“It is worth I do not know how many thousand francs,” said 
Martine. ‘“ How happy she is to be so rich !” 


“*T too am rich,” thought Albert, ‘and if I love this woman her 
fortune will not be an obstacle!” But quickly checking the foolish 
thought, he murmured : “ And M. Vialart isnot dead, perhaps! But 
I am a fool to think of this woman and sit here for two hours to catch 
a glimpse of her for a moment from a distance! In a few days I 
shall leave this place never to return, and she will scarcely retain a 
thought of the stranger who has once merely flitted across her soli. | 
tary path.” | 

At these words he abruptly shut the window and went to take a | 
seat by the side of Miss Diana. 

| 


Several days passed by. Albert called again and again at the 
house of Madam Vialart ; a strange curiosity, a lively interest con. | 
strained him to approach this woman of whom he neither knew the 
rank nor character. He forthd her always alone with her friend in | 
the little saloon where he had seen her for the first time. Her em. | 
ployments were the same ; she plied the needle or read aloud some | 
serious book. The Count remarked that a splendid piano standing 
between the doors that opened into the garden was always closed; | 
he once asked Madam Vialart if she did not sometimes entertain 
herself with music. This question seemed to awake in her powerful 
emotions, and to fill her mind with bitter reflection; she turned to. 
wards the piano her large mournful eyes, and sighing, said— 

** Never, sir, I have given up music ; it makes me sad.” 

Albert also perceived that Madam Vialart received no paper, no | 
new publication. Some choice literary works whose date went back 
many years were the only novelties of her collection. It seemed as 


if she did not wish to hear in her solitude an echo from the world 
she had left. 


Very soon, the visits, which at first were to Count Albert a plea. | 


sure, full indeed of attraction, became essential to his happiness.— | 
Whether it was that the life he led at P—— had given him leisure 
to study his own heart, or whether it was that his hour had come, he 
loved Madam Vialart; he loved as one always loves for the first 
time, fervently, earnestly, fearfully. The carly moments of the pas- 
sion were sweet ; he gave himself up unreservedly to emotions su new 
to him; he lived on from day to day, happy in the mere delicious 
consciousness of loving, without hope, without desire ; then he thought 
of the inevitable result, the only possible catastrophe of this deep 
drama, when he came to depart ; and then he was unhappy. There 
is always in love an extreme selfishness: all other sentiments are 
swallowed up in this exclusive feeling ; Albert felt this with a pang 
of remorse—he saw almost with regret the near and complete reste. 
ration of his mother. 


The Countess was now nearly well, One day she said to her son 





with that coldness and mildness of accent that made the expression 
of all her fancies so original— 

“ Why is it, Albert, that this country is not agreeable to you? I 
would willingly pass the summer here if it were not contrary to your 
wishes.” 

‘“‘ Contrary to my wishes, mother! I will do just as you please.” 
It was well for him that he was accustomed to his mother’s strange 
notions, for he was not listening at all to what she said. 

I will order workmen from Bar-le-Duc, they shall arrange every 
thing here, I. will superintend them, it will afford me amusement 
when I begin to walk. The summer ought to be very pleasant in 
Lorraine; Diana shall sketch, you shall hunt, we will all walk, and 
then if we grow weary, why we will go somewhere else.” 

“* But Miss Diana ?” continued the Count. 

“I have spoken to her of the project. She readily gave her assent 
to pass some months here. Do you wonder at it, Albert? Certainly 
you have no penetration.” 

‘“‘ Mcther, what do you mean ?” exclaimed the Count, as the truth 
flashed suddenly upon his mind. 

‘I mean,” answered the Countess, with a triumphant and satis- 
fied air, ‘‘ that our pretty lily of England, our brisk and charming 
Diana, will remain very willingly wherever it pleases you to stay.— 
She loves you, my son——” 

‘“* No, no, my dear mother,” said Albert, interrupting her, quife 
vehemently ; ‘‘ no, it cannot be possible. Good Heaven what have 
I done that she should love me! No, my dear mother, no, it cannot 
be, I love another! 

[To be continued. ] 
er 


KS The Lady's Musical Library for August, published in this city by 
Curry, has fifteen pieces of music, songs, marches, waltzes, &c. The 
price fer all this is—twenty-five cents! There is nothing in the word 
cheaper, except the Jonathan novel reprints. 


——a——— 

K> The editor of the New Hampshire Telegraph, to whom we imputed 
bachelorship a few weeks ago, denies the soft impeachment. He there_ 
fore, evidently, knows what is good for himself. We kiss your babes by 
proxy. 

re 


‘« The Orion” for July is received. It is a very neat periodical, pub- 
lished at Penfield Ga. 


SincuLar AND DanGERous AnimaL.—We find in the Boston Tran- 
script the following scientific paragraph, from a correspondent : 


The other day looking over a recent edition of Linnzus’s Systema 
Nature, by Prof. Bambouselbergious, I met with the following descrip- 
tion of a noxious animal that has lately caused much disquiet and alarm 
in this country. The description given by the Professor, strikes me as 
very accurate : 

Hydra Congressa, Cl. Ruminantia. Ord. Multiloquens. Bestia 
aspectu horribilis: squamosa, biformis, capitibus multis, cauda immensa 
(Anglice, a long tail to it) lingua nunquam quieta, loquax, rapax, pug- 
nax, sed haud sagax: appetitu insatiabili, octo solidos per diem devorat : 
logomachia valde delectatur: sepe humi serpit; nonnunquam in nubibus 
volitat: in medio tutissimo rarissime versatur: rabie exitiabili affecta 
que indies crescit. 

Bestia hcec quondam a populo regi solebat: sed hodie regimen omne 
sanum spernit, immemor prorsus ille sententiw, “ne quid respublica 
detrimenti caperet.”’ 

Fag in Dist. Columb. ubi nunc sedet enternumque, (ut creditur) 
sedevit. 

ilies: cca 


PgayER AGAINST AN Inp1an Invasion.—In addition to the usual 
means of defence adopted by the whites, prayers were put up in the 
different congregations for delivery from the scourge ; and at the end 
of an appeal of great fervor to the Almighty for protection, the 
preacher in this church exclaimed, ‘* Spare us, good Lord, and deliver 
us frem this evil ; but if it be thy will to scourge us with thine afflic- 
tions, and chasten us with thy wrath—if, in short, it be thy pleasure 
to let us fall into the hands of savages, O let it be into thine, O 
Lord!’ To which the congregation, of which our informant repre- 
sented himself as being one, responded in the fervent manner which 
characterizes the devotion of the methodists, ‘‘ Amen, Lord, Amen,"” 
—their feelings being, no doubt, too completely absorbed in the con- 
sideration of the perils that surrounded them, to admit of any rigid 


criticism of their pastor’s language or meaning.—Buckingham’s 
America, 
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From The Orion. 
THE HARPSICHORD OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


It was a fine noble instrument, that superb harpsichord, when it passed 
from the hands of the manufacturer to the royal mansion for which it had 
been made. It had three rows of keys of four octaves and a half, with 
stops of ivory and ebony, and several pedals which modified the sound 
at the will of the performer. How it resounded ‘neath its fine envelope 
of gilded lague! How proud it seemed of the rich pictures which 
adorned it! The most magnificent instruments which issue from the 
skilful hand ef Pleyel or of Pape received no other ornaments than such 
as the cabinet-maker can furnish, or the gilder supply; but then the 
most celebrated artists, Boucher, Vanloo, and others, disdained not to 
embellish with their fine paintings the inside partitions of a musical 
instrument; and now there is often seen in the cabinet of amateurs, 
pictures on wootl which have survived the furniture of which they formed 
a part, and constituted in other days, the chief value. 

It is true there were pianos in those days in Paris, but these instru- 
ments, then in their infancy, belonged mostly to musical artistes, and 
were to amateurs only objects of curiosity—never of luxury. The harp- 
sichord, profiting by these last days of its glory, seemed to regard with 
disdain its humble rival, who, though then of a mean, contracted figure, 
was destined one day to supplant it entirely. 

It was a harpsichord therefore which they made for Madame the Dau- 
phiness. She was a German; they knew her to be a musician, and they 
gave her the most perfect instrument that could be fabricated. Unfortu- 
nate, beautiful harpsichord! Though still in existence, thou art no longer 
a dweller in the palaces, of kings! If from time to time thou makest to 
resound thy harsh shril! tones—which in thy young days were so full, so 
rich—it is when the feeble hand of an old man animates thee ; thou who 
shouldst serve for the pleasure of a queen! Scarcely canst thou send 
forth thy meagre sounds ; but if thou couldst speak, and tell us of the 
days of thy glory, when Gluck, the immortal Gluck, whom thy royal 
mistress patronized, came to the court of bis quendum pupil—thou 
couldst relate to us the sneering and side laughs of that troop of the gild- 
ed drones of Versailles, on seeing the young queen honor a simple 
musician as one equal, it may be superior, to themselves. Dost 
thou call te mind the first interview of the great man and the young 


queen? 

When they announced M. la Chevalier Gluck, the queen rushed to- 
wards the composer exclaiming : 

“ Ah! is it you, is it you, my dear master ?” 

The good German, smiling, could scarcily recognize 
whom he had left quite a child. 

««Oh ; Madame, your majesty has become grossiére since I saw you!” 
At the freedom of this Germanism—the queen had really grown much 
more fleshy—the politeness of the courtiers could no longer restrain them ; 
etiquette was, for amoment, forgotten—they dared to langh. The queen 
partook of the general gaiety, but immediately perceiving the confusion 
of the poor composer, who doubted not that he had committed some 
great blunder, though ke sought in vain for the cause of their 
laughter. 

“Gentlemen,” said she, with that enchanting grace which never for- 
sook her, “‘ you will, without doubt, be charmed to make the acquaintance 
of one of my countrymen of whom Germany may well be proud. He 
speaks very bad French; but he holds the key of a much more eloquent 
language, which is understood in every country. Come, my good master,” 
added she, leading the musician to the harpsichord, ‘you must give us 
a Souvenir of Vienna.” 

Gluck knew now that he had a retaliation to make. His eyes spark- 
led with the fire of ghat genius which so often animated him. He darted 
one glance at the group of courtiers, then ran his fingers over the keys of 
the instrument. It was at first only something so vague that it was diffi- 
cult to tell what it was, but they remarked, amid the chords he struck, a 
hundred melodies upon the point of springing forth, suddenly suspended 

a new idea. Gradually it became more distinct. The countenance 
of Gluck became i!lamined by the divine fire. He no longer knew where 
he was. He had commenced before the queen; he continued as if alone. 
A movement of valse, of the vigorous rythm which belongs to the German 
was soon heard. The queen could scarely restrain the tears which filled 
her eyes—for above every thing else she wished to appear like a French 
woman at heart. She knew that they had surnamed her the Austrian, 
and she wished to forget her country. But she might have wept freely ; 
they would not have noticed it. The attention of dukes, marquises—in 
truth of every one—was entirely absorbed by the sublime harmony, of 
which the pale French musicians—the only ones they had heard till then 
—had never given them an idea. They comprehended the art for the 
first time. : 

Their extacy would have lasted longer, but Gluck ceased to play.-— 
Large drops of piration stood upon his broad forehead; he seemed 
like one just awaking from a painful dream. It was some moments be- 
fore he cou!d recover himself. The queen thanked him, saying very low, 
and in her native language— 

‘« Thanks, thanks, my dear master—you are well revenged.” 

The good German retired, and the great lords bent low while he pass- 
ed near them ; for once Rank paid willing homage to the powerful Genius 
which had been revealed to it. . 

Many other scenes of equal interest could the old harpsichord make 


his old pupil, 


eel and much oe <n -F relate them than can I, who, thank 
ven! am not yet old e to have seen so many strange things.— 
But [ have seen the harpsichord, and that not Hewes ~Abrse. - 
and I must tell you how and where I found this relic of our ancient 
monarchy. ’ 

I went not long since to the Hotel des Invalides to pay a visit to a 
friend, an ancient superior officer, of whom I had to sight for a 
long time. After speaking of the rain, and of the succeeding fine weather, 
matters very interesting to an invalid, of the exibitions of the Odéon, 
which make the peaceable inhabitants of the Hotel so joyful—we com- 
menced speaking of music. My friend informed me that several ladies 
of musical taste and skill ate at the same table with them, and 
that some cf the officers also were great proficients in this art. 

“Among others,” said he, ‘“‘ one of our comrades possesses a magnifi - 
cent harpsichord, to which he appears singularly attached, and which he 
often touches with much skill to our great delight.” 

At my request he introduced me to the amateur of this antiquated 
instrument, who made me remark every peculiarity of his harpsicord. 
I admired its perfect preservation, its brilliant black laque, its fillets 
of guld, and especially some of its paintings, which appeared to me 
of great value. The old man begged me to try it. I did so, and 
judging doubtless from my looks that I was not very enthusiastic 
in my admiration of the imperfect harmony which issued from it, he 
said to me: 

“You do not find it of very exquisite tone ?” 

“Oh! yes, very fine for a harpsichord ; but the worst piano is better 
than that,” I replied. 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, ‘there is no piano in the world could give me so 
much pleasure as this old harpsichord. It is because we are of the same 
age, and it brings back to me many recollections. 

The goed old man seemed much moved when he said this. My curi- 
osity was excited to a great degree, and I could not help expressing a 
desire to understand him better. 

The old officer readily granted my request, and it appeared to give 
him much pleasure. I prepared to listen very attentively, while my 
friend, who had probably heard the story more than once, hastened to 
regain his chamber, knowing well that on some other occasion, he would 
be obliged to submit to it.+* As all fairy tales commence with “Once upon 
a time,”’ sv all the old men’s stories open with “‘ Before the Revolution,” 
and thus did he commence his narration. 


“‘ Before the Revolution, Monsieur, I had the honor to be accorduer 
to the queen, and some of the first families of the court. It was then a 
very lucrative profession. It was another thing to tune a grand harpsi- 
chord than to tune one of your miserable pianos, which, it is sith hey 
make now of a single chord, which is the height of absurdity, Thus the 
art of the accordeur, has become a mere trade, which is the reason so 
many people meddle with it. I honorably exercised my profession, even 
to the epoch of the lamentable revolution. Then every one abandoned 
us at once. The nobles hastened to save themselves, and very few 
thought to acquit themselves with us before their departure; they fancied 
they should soon return to chastise the canaille, as they called the peo- 
ple. But the canaiille, seized upon their effects; those who had thus 
enriched themselves eagerly purchased harpsichords, but they were only 
articles of furniture, and not instruments to them, and the accordeur had 
nothing to do. 

I painfully dragged on my existence until the 10th of August. That 
fatal epoch [ shall never forget. I heard that after the massacre the 

ple had diffused themselves throughout the Chateau of the Tuilleries, 
y HON aah every thing they met in their progress. 1 wished to behold 
once more those apartments whither [ had been so often summoned, be- 
fore they were despoiled of their magnificence. I entered the Chateau, 
and was borne along by the crowd even to the chamber of the queen— 
Ah! Monsieur, what a sight met my eye! Every thing was crushed and 
broken; only one object remained untouched—it was the harpsichord ; 
but a hideous looking man was mounted upon it, harnanguing the multi- 
tude. From all that [ eculd hear amid the tumult, he seemed to propose 
to throw the poor harpsichord out of the window. I was trembling in a 
corner, thrown down by the crowd, and nearly annihilated.” The orator 
sprang from his pedestal; thirty vigorous hands seized upon the instru- 
ment; already they had it upon the balcony, and were about to throw 
it down into the garden, when suddenly a strong clear voice was 
heard— 

“ Arrétez! arrétez !”” 

They stopped instantly. The harpsicord hung suspended over the 
brink of the abyss, while the speaker advanced. He was a young man, 
dressed in the uniform of the National Guard. His graceful figure, and 
frank and animated air, prepossessed all in his favor. 

“Citizens,” said he, “what is it you would do? Why would you 
destroy this instrument? Know you not the power of music? Have 
you not often marched to the sound of ‘La Marseillaise?’ Its effect 
would be still more marvellous with this accompaniment. In place of 
destroying this innocent harpsichord, allow me to regale you with a little 
patriotic air.” 

This short harangue, delivered half seriously, half playfully, produced 
an analogous effect upon the assembly Some hesitated; others persisted 
in their pur of destruction. The young man rushed towards those 
who still held the instrument. 

“ Open it,” said he, in a tone of authority. 

They obeyed him, and immediately he commenced playing the yolun- 
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tary of La Marseiilaise, and all the spectators joined in the chorus.— 
After this came a dance; it was thus—after La Marseillaise he must 
needs play La Carmagnole, then Caira, then Madam’ Veto, ect. ect. 
All these touched me to the heart, Monsieur. La Carmagnole upon 
the harpsichord of the queen! When they had finished dancing, they 
thought no longer of breaking the instrument, but retired gaily—if such 
ferocious joy could ever be called gayety—and I found myself alone in 
the chamber. I approached my dear harpsichord, which had been 
so miraculously preserved. I wished to purify it, and commenced 
playing the fine chorus of the Iphigenia of Gluck, which the public 
gallantry some years previous always addressed to the queen. 

Scarcely had I commenced the first measure—que de graces que de 
beautés ! when I found myself suddenly arrested. It was by the young 
soldier. 

“ Are you mad?” said he—‘ De you wish to be cut to pieces? It 
would not require much to induce it; I myself have but just escaped the 
petty triumph of these wretches, and now I wish to see if there are no 
means by which to save this instrument.” 

‘You are then an accordeur ?” said I. 

“T am not the least in the world of an accordeur. I am asimple am- 
atuer; but I should have been grieved at the useless Cestruction of such 
fine furniture.” 

He called it furniture! but no matter—he saved it, that was the 
essential point. We sought in vain some means by which to preserve, 
for a long time, my poor harpsichord 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said the young man suddenly—“I fear it will not be well 
for you to remain long in this place. Thanks to my uniform, I fear 
nothing; but you do not wear the costume of the day. Any moment 
you may be suspected—arrested. It were better for you to retire imme- 
diately to your own house. Let the harpsichord alone—think first of 
yourself.” As he spoke he forced me from the chamber, shut the door, 
and threw the key out of the window. 

“ Pray, Monsieur,” said I, “let me know, at least, who has preserved 
the harpsichord of the queen? Your name?” 

“« Singier.—Yours?”’ 

“‘ Doublett, accordeur to the queen.” 

Placing one hand over my mouth, he grasped mine with the other, and 
hastened from me. 

On the morrow after the fatal day I went to enlist. The career of 
arms was more advantageous to me than my previous profession. I rap- 
idly obtained preferment—and soon rose to the rank of chef de batail- 
fon, which I continued until the epoch of the Restoration. 

I judged it was no better for the soldier in 1$1-, than for the accor- 
deur in 1792. I solicited my discharge, and obtaining it, I entered the 
Invalides. Chance led me to assist at the sale of the furniture of the 
Queen Huitense. Judge, Monsieur, what was my joy on recognising 
my old companion—my poor harpsichord! Since I made this acquisi- 
tion, it has consoled me for all my griefs. But I have grown old—what 
will become of it when I am gone? It has dwelt only in palaces— 
or hdtcls. Is it destined to be broken up, and sold in fragments 
by the brocanteur? It is a great sorrow to me in my last days.” 

“ But, Monsieur,” said, I, ‘‘have you never since then met with the 
young soldier of the National Guard ?” 

“Indeed I have. [ found him again, at almost the same moment 
with my harpsichord. We started from the same point, but we had 
chosen two very different careers. I became a soldier. I have earned 
a home at the Jnvalides. He became a manager of the theatre, and has 
an income of 40,660 livres. You see Monsieur, why my harpsichord 
gives me happiness,” 

Here the old officer ceased, and I thanked him for his courtesy. He 
gave me permission to re-visit him, and also to bring some real amateurs 
to see his instrument. Reader! if you wish to see the harpsichord of 
Marie Antoinette, go to the Hotel des Invalides; ask for M. Le Chef de 
Bataillon Doublett, and the happy possessor of that precious relic will 
doubtless do himself the pleasure of alllowing you to admire it. Per- 


haps he will consent to open it—but I forewarn you, it will be in favor 
of a true amateur. 


————<— 

Haveine Garvess or Banyton.—These occupied a square of four 
plethra, or 400 feet on each side, and are described as rising in terraces 
one above another, till they attained the height of the city walls; the 
ascent to each terrace being by a flight of steps ten feet wide ; the pile 
resting upon a series of arches, tier above tier, and strengthened by a 
surrounding wall twenty-two feet thick. The floors were formed by a 
pavement of stones, each sixteen feet long by four broad, over which two 
courses of brick, cemented together with plaster, were laid in a bed of 
bitumen ; over these were spread thick sheets of lead; and on this solid 
terrace was placed suitable mould, deep enough to nourish and support 
the largest trees. On the highest of these terraces was a reserwir, 
which, being filled by an engine from the river, served to water the 

lants. Such, according to Diodorus, were the celebrated hanging gar- 
peer of Babylon, erected by Nebuchadnezzar. The temple of 
which, at all events, was enlarged and embellished by that monarch, is 
described by Herodotus as two furlongs square, in the midst of which 
rose a tower of the solid depth and height of one furlong, upon which, 
resting as a base, seven other turrets were built in like manner, and in 
regular succession. The ascent, whick was on the outside, from 
the ground, was continued to the highest tower, and in the of 
the vast structure there was a convenient resting-place. In the last 
sower was a large chapel, in which was placed a couch, magnificently 
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eas 
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adorned, and near it a table of solid gold ; but there was no statue. No 
man was suffered to sleep there; but the apartment was occupied by a 
female, who, as the Chaldean priests affirmed, was selected by their 
Yeity from the whole nation, as the object of bis pleasures. “ They 
themselves,”’ adds the historian, “ have a tradition, which cannot easily 
obtain credit, that their deity enters this temple, and reposes by night on 
this couch.” — Edinburgh Cabinet Library: Mesopotamia and Assyria. 


——__E 


HonsE-BREAKING BY Mesmenism.—Mr. Catlin, in his work on the 
manners and customs of the North American Indians, gave the follow- 
ing account of their method of taming the wild buffalo calves, and wild 
horses :—‘‘ I have often, in concurrence with a well-known custom of 
the country, held my hand over the eyes of the calf, and breathed a few 
strong breaths into its nostrils; after which I have, with my hunting 
companions, rode several miles into our encampment, with the little pri- 
soner busily following the heels of my horse the whole way, as closely 
and affectionately as its instinct would attach it to the company of its 
dam. This is one of the most extraordinary things that I have met with 
in the habits of this wild country; and, although I had often heard of 
it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am now willing to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, from the numerous instances which I have witnessed 
since 1 came into the country. During the time that I resided at this 
post, in the spring of the year, on my way up the river, I assisted (in nv- 
mercus hunts of the buffalo, with the Fur Company’s men,) in bringing 
in, in the above manner, several of these little prisoners, which some- 
times follow for five or six miles close to our horses’ heels, and even into 
the Fur Company’s fort, and into the stable where our horses were led. 
In this way, before I left for the head waters of the Missouri, I think 
we had collected about a dozen.” In the same way, the wild horses are 
tamed. When the Indian has got him well secured with the laso, and a 
pair of hobbles on his feet, “‘he gradually advances, until he is able to 
place his hand on the animal’s nose and over his eyes, and at length to 
breathe in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and conquered; so 
that he has little more to do than to remove the hobbles from its feet, 
and lead or ride it into camp.” Mr. Ellis (from whose book on horse- 
training we borrow these facts) chanced to read this account when on a 
visit in Yorkshire, and forthwith resolved to try the experiment. He and 
his friends were alike incredulous, and sought amusement from the fail- 
ure, rather than knowledge by the result ; but two experiments, all he was 
able to try, were both successful. We add the particulars of one of them : 

“Saturday, February 12, 1842.—While the last experiments were 
being tried on the yearling, W. espied B. a farmer and tenant, with sev- 
eral men, at the distance of some fields, trying, most ineffectually on the 
old system, to break in a horse. W. proposed to go down, and show 
him whateffect had been produced on the yearling. When the party 
arrived at the spot, they found that B.and his men had tied their filly 
short up to a tree in the corner of a field, one side of which was walled 
and the other hedgedin. W. now proposed to B. to tame his horse af- 
ter the new method. B. who was aware of the character of his horse, 
anxiously warned W. notto approach it, cautioning him especially against 
the fure feet; asserting that the horse would rear, and strike him with 
the fore feet, as it had ‘lamed’ his own (B.’s) thigh just before they had 
come up. W. therefore proceeded very cautiously. He climbed the 
wall, and came at the horse through the tree, to the trunk of which he 
clung fo: some time, that he might secure a retreat in case of need. Up- 
on his touching the halter, the horse pranced about, and finally pulled 
away with a dogged and stubborn expression, that bid W. defiance.— 
Taking advantage of this, W. leaned over as far as he could, clinging all 
the time to the tree with his right hand, and succeeded to breathe into 
one nostril, without, however, being able to blind the eyes. From that 
moment al] became casy. W. who is very skilful in the management of 
a horse, coaxed it, and rubbed its face, and breathed from time to time 
into the nostrils, while the horse offered no resistance. In about ten 
minutes, W. declared his conviction that the horse was subdued; and he 
then unfastened it, and to the great and evident astonishment of B. (who 
had been trying all the morning in vain to gain a mastery over it), led it 
quietly away with a loose halter. Stopping in the middle of the field, 
with no one else near, W. quictly walked up to the horse, placed his arm 
over one eye and his hand over the other, and breathed into the 
nostrils. It was pleasing to observe how agreeable this operation 
appeared to the horse, who put up his nose to receive the ‘ puff.’— 
In this manner W. led the horse through all the fields to the stable yard, 
where he examined the fore feet, and then the hind feet of the horse, who 
offered no resistance—but while W. was examining the hind feet, bent its 
neck rdund, and kept nosing W’s back. He next buckled on a surcingle, 
and then a saddle, and finally bitted the horse with a rope. During the 
whole of these operations, the horse did not offer the slightest resistance, 
nor did it flinch in the least degree.” Two experiments are all Mr. 
Ellis bad an opportunity of either witnessing, or hearing the results of. But 
as he states, these have been to him satisfactory : and, as he has no oppor- 
tunity of carrying them on, since he is unacquainted with the treatment 
of horses, neither owns any, nor is likely to be thrown in the way of 
unbroken colts, he has resolved to publish these particulars, that gentle- 
men, farmers, trainers, and others may at least try so simple a plan, and 
thus test and determine its value. Mr. Ellis is of opinion, that this is 
the secret of the celebrated aes horse en we temember 
that in more than one rec instance ir power, pretended 
to whisper to the animal, and played with his head, and 7 probably 
breathed into his nostrils.— Atheneum, 
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From the Young People’s Book. 


GUNILDA ; 
OR THE ISLE OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY MARY SPENCER PEASE. 


‘* Our noontide sleep is on leaf and flower, 
Our revels are held in a moonlit hour,— 
What is there sweet, what is there fair, 
And we are not the dwellers there ? 
Dance we round, for the morning light 
Puts us and our glow-worm lamps to flight!” aang 
As jong ago as when Richard Ceur de Lion swayed the English 
tre, on one of the wildest coasts of his Emerald Isle stood the 
cotsof many fishermen. The owners of these cots had formed them. 
selves into a kind of colony, with one of the stoutest and bravest 
among them, Culen, the son of Cleonoth, for their chief. 

No class of Richard’s subjects were more frugal or industrious, 
than these same fishermen. The reign of their self-elected chief was 
a. mild one : his word settled their few disputes ; and he saw that 
the division of their joint spoils was a just one. His cot stood in the 
centre of the rest, but by no mark save that was it distinguished 
from the others : his stern ideas of justice would allow himself no 
luxury that was not equally shared by all. 

Within this cot dwelt Culen, the chief, his father, the aged Cleo. 
noth, Kathleen his wife, his only daughter, the beautiful Gunilda, 
and his four sons, still younger than Gunilda. 

The broad noisy sea, with its myriads of bright green isles sprink- 
ling its waters, lay stretched before the dwellings of the fishermen, 
and a wilderness of trees sheltered them from the rays of the sun. 

The young men and fathers plied the line and net all day; while 
the wives and daughters spun and attended to their household duties, 
or watered and kept in order the garden that belonged to each little 
cottage. In the evening all met to dance, or to relate wild legends 
or traditions. None among them listened more eagerly to the tales 
of Fairy and Sprite, than Gunilda, the young daughter of Culen. 

Perhaps no race of people more superstitious than the children of 
Erin ever existed, and many and marvellous were the traditions 
among this colony of fishers, handed down to them from the far-back 
time. Their belief in Warlock and Bogle was fixed ; they would as 
soon doubt their own existence as of these bloodless spirits. The old 
women would tell of the pranks of the fairies, and of the many gob- 
lins they had scen with their own eyes :—they found ready listeners, 
and none but what believed ; and not one more ready to believe or 
to listen than the young Gunilda. 

All indeed thought the fair daughter of Culen was the especial 
care of the Fairies. She wasa remarkable child from her birth. Her 
face was very fair and beautiful. Her hands were soft and white as 
the hands of a princess. She was singularly small of statnre, and as 
delicately and as gracefully formed as any of the little fairies sup- 

d to watch over her. Moreover, from her very birth she had dis. 
ined all work. That, among the hard-working, frugal community 
of fishermen, was evidence conclusive that the fairies presided over 
her life ; some indeed went so far as to whisper, that the real child 
of Kathleen and Culen had been stolen from its cradle by these little 
sprites, and that they had left one of their own elfish infants in its 
stead. So great was the reverence in which they§held these same 
little beings, that Gunilda, the daughter of Culen, was left to have 
her own way unmolested, and her own way was to do nothing but 
wander along the sea-coast, or among the wild woods, and dream of 
the fairies she heard so much about, and wish in reality she could 
become oneof them. A wilder, more daring little creature never ex- 
isted. She would launch her little boat out into the sea when it was 
white with foam, and when none of the hardy fishermen dared to 
venture on its angry waves. She would climb to the highest peaks 
ef the almost unscalcable great cliffs, that frowned down upon the 
waters :—only just to see, she weuld say, what the pretty sparkling 
stars were made of. And there she would spend whole days gazing 
down on the great blue waters, er twining the bright wild flowers 
that grew among the cliffs. 

Why the reckless little maiden always escaped unhurt, was attri- 

buted by the credulous cottagers to the protecting care of the 
fairies. 
One of the favorite haunts of the daughter of Culen was a small 
eave formed by the rocks that overhung the sea, and inaccessible to 
any but the daring fuotstepsof the fairy maiden. That was the name 
she chiefly went by among the fishermen : and it was her delight to 
imitate the small pranks, as well as the green dress, attributed to 
these imaginary beings. Within this cave, so close to the waters 
that the high waves could come and kiss its mouth, would she sit and 
gaze upon the clusters of bright green islands that lay before 
her. 

But there’was one brighter isle to which her eyes would wander 
more than upon all the rest. It stood at some distance from the 
shore andalone. It was called the “ Isle of the Fairies ;” and strange 
and numerous were the stories about it. It was believed to be in- 


habited by the little shadowy beings from which it derived its name ; 
and the “ Will-o-the.Wisps,” scen there more frequently than any 
where else, were ional to be the fairies’ torches. It was beauti- 
fully green ; and was the last spot to lose its leaves and fade in the 
winter, and the first to regain its verdure in the spring. 

The superstitious fishermen, with one accord, avoided approaching 
any where within the vicinity of this haunted island : for the fairies, 
although represented as very harmless, and doing, for the most part, 
deeds of kindness to mortals, do not like their rights infringed upon, 
and whoever dared to land upon their island never came back again. 
His boat was upset by the fairies, and he was punished for his te- 
merity by being drowned, or by being turned into some animal ; in 
which shape, and with the thoughts and feelings of a human being, 
he had to live the remainder of his years. Such was the belief that 
existed among this simple minded community. And not one of 
them, from the oldest to the youngest, would dare venture within 
thirty yards of the lone island. 

Gunilda had heard this story, and many others still more marvel- 
lous of the fairies’ isle, so many times, her imagination was full of 
them, and she determined, come what would, te visit, some day, the 
enchanted isle. So she would climb the steep rocks and clamber 
down their dangerous heights where they projected far over the deep 
sea, the only way the fearless maiden had of reaching her favorite 
cave. And there, within that cave, would she sit and dream away 
whole hours, pondering upon the wonderful tales she had heard, and 
gazing down upon the magic isle. And so one day, after 
gazing at it until she could gaze no longer, she sprang into her tiny 
bark, and steered straight towards the enchanted spot. And then— 
why then just as she had come within a yard of it, and had time to 
see what a lovely spot it was, all full of the most glittering birds, and 
all covered with the sweetest, brightest flowers, she felt her boat 
sinking, and herself going down, down.—And then, oh how bitterly 
did she repent her rashness ! and how ardently did she wish herst!f 
at home ; but down she went—down—down ;—and so she sank to 
the bottom. And just as the water had well nigh choked her, and 
her thoughts had become so dim she could think no more, she found 
her senses suddenly restored, and herself high and dry upon the very 
island she had so long sighed for. 

A thousand birds sang around her, and a thousand flowers bloomed 
at her feet. The flowers and birds were new to her, and all beauti- 
ful—more beautiful than her brightest imagination had ever fancied. 
So she sat herself down on the soft green grass, and listened to the 
warblings of the queer-shaped little birds, with plumage as bright as 
lightning. The whole air seemed filled with the softest music she had 
ever heard. The very leaves of tho trees, and each blade of fairy 
grass, murmured in silvery sounds. 

At length, when she thought she would go further in the island, 
just to see what she could see, a little creature, only so high, with a 
dress so dazzling Gunilda could scarcely look at it, with a jewelled 
wand in her hand, and upon her head a crown composed of such 
sparkling stones that each one appeared a miniature star—just then, 
as Gunilda had risen to look about her, this little bright being ap- 
proached her with words of lute-like sweetness. 

i cae of mortals,” said she, “‘ why art thou here, and where- 
fore ?”” 

Gunilda commenced relating the way she come; but before she 
had half finishgd, the fairy interrupted her. 


“Daughter of Culen, thou sayest truly. I did but try thee. I 
know well who thou art, and all about thy wishes to become one of 
us. Thou art very fair, and very beautiful, young mortal, but we 
admit none among us but the good ; and thou—but thou art young,” 
continued the fairy in a sadder tone of voice ; thy penance shall not 
be so great, nor shall it last so many years. Know, fair mortal, that 
none of thy race, none of the children of earth, can leave this isle 
after once entering it :—or not until they become one of us—and 
that, if they are very wicked,never. Suchis our law. I am Queen 
of this island, but my power is limited. I am in a degree as subject 
to its laws as the least over whom I reign. Thy punishment, unhap-. 
py maiden, shall be slight, compared to what some of thy race still 
endure upon this very isle. Thou shalt be turned into a bee, and for 
one hundred moons shalt thou be confined to this isle and learn to 
et After that thou wilt become one of us to rove at 
will,” 

‘* What have I done, dread Queen, to merit such a punish. 
ment ?” 

“‘ Nay, maiden, ask me not what thou hast done, when even now 
thy mother is toiling for the comfort of thy father, and Cleonoth, thy 
aged grandsire, and to clothe thyself and thy young brothers. Thou 
art not the child of wealth, that thou shouldest spend thy days in 
idleness. And wert thou even the daughter of affluent parents, thou 
shouldest not be idle, but strive to render the days of those around thee 
happy. What hast thou done? Ay, what hast thou? Nothing— 
nothing save to waste thy time in selfish pleasures, while those around 
thee were toiling for thee : and therein lyeth thy fault, daughter of 
Culen.” 

Gunilda threw herself down on the turf, and wept bitterly. 

“Nay, daughter,” said the fairy, compassionately, “ weep not. 
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Thy heart is not bad, thou hast only been thoughtless. Weep not, 
thy nt is not so very great ; one hundred moons will soon 
pass nt f Would I could avert it ; but, as I told thee, my power 
is limited.” 


“ And amI never to see my dear father, and mother, and my dear 
little brothers, and ?” and Gunilda wept afresh. 

* Not until thou becomest one of us.” 

* Am I never to see them in my present form, and are they never, 
never to sec me ?” 

**Such is our law.” 


“ Nearly eight long years!” continued Gunilda mournfully. 
“‘ Why did 1 come to this horrid island ?”” Andas she spoke she felt 
herself growing less, and still less,—and then, for a moment, she felt 
as though her being were annihilated ; then the next moment she 
found herself upon a sweet-scented flower, and, un looking into a 
dew-drop that glittered within the blossom, she saw herself a little 
fairy bee, with bright gold wings and sparkling eyes. 

he young moon grew larger, and more large, until the round full 
moon looked down upon the little bee as it toiled on, making honey 
to sweeten the dew the fairies drank, their sole food. And as it still 
toiled on, the moon waned and waned, until nothing was left of it 
but the narrowest circle of light, and then nothing. Then came a 
new one ; and so passed that. And so glided into the past, moon 
after moon ; and, as each one crept by, Gunilda, the little fairy bee, 
grew light of heart, to think so much of the weary time had gone 
at saw her a prisoner. But her little heart almost burst itself with 
grief, when she thought that only half the whole time of her punish- 
ment had gone. ; 

So she still worked on. Now and then the bright beautiful little 
fairies passed her in their merry dances, but the little bee could never 
join them. She still kept toiling on. And as she went from flower 
to flower, she saw the way the fairies lived, and wondered they were 
so good and kind. Their whole lives seemed perfectly harmonious : 
they were always employed for the good of each other, or for the 
good of mortals ; in their sports, even, they were not lazy. And 
as Gunilda, the fairy bee, worked on, and watched them, she learned 
many a good lesson. : 

She often wished herself back at her own home. She thought, if 
she could only be with her own dear mother, how good she would be, 
and how willingly she would assist her in her labors and but 
her fate was fixed; so she kept toiling on, and gazing out on the 
bright fairy-land around her. 

Occasionally, she saw the Queen, and always received from her a 
kindly ting and a word of encouragement. 

The fairies all seemed happy ; but still Gunilda thought she had 
rather be her own self, her former self, living at her own home on 
the sea-shore, than to be one of them, bright, and glorious, and full 
of happiness as they were. However, her fate was not in her own 
hands. She knew she was to become a fairy like those around her. 
So she kept on toiling and counting the time as it slowly passed, 
until the whole hundred moons were completed. The very last min- 








fairies, with her magic wand ; and just as the dazzling Queen was 
touching the bee with it, and transforming her into a bright fairy 
spirit,—just then—why just then, the sleeping Gunilda awoke. She 
started and rubbed her eyes, then looked around her. There she 
was in her little cave ; and there, before her, smiling in the sun, lay 
the green Isle of the Fairies, reposing quietly on the bosom of the 
waters. She rubbed her eyes again, and then it all flashed upon her 
mind—she had been asleep, and had dreamed a long dream. 


She was still Gunilda, the daughter of Culen, and was no fairy, 
nor had she been to the fearful isle. All that had passed there was 
but a dream : and all their gay dances and processions, that she had | 
seemed to see so vividly, and the soft, sweet music that still seemed | 
—T in her ears, and the perfumed flowers, and glowing birds, | 
—all, all were a dream—only a dream. 

The maiden reflected for a long time ; then clambered slowly over 
the rocks to seek her home. On her way, she picked her little green 
bonnet full of the ripe fruit that grew in a valley between the high 
cliffs, for her mother and her babv brother. 

When she entered the cottage, she found her mother, as usual, 
very busily employed. She put the fruit down by her, and silently 
laid the table for their frugal meal, for she saw her mother had nearly 
finished preparing it ; and she saw upon the homeward path, Culen 
and two of his sons, each with their load of fish. 

Kathleen looked surprised at the fruit her daughter had brought | 
her, still more surprised at her unwonted industry. 

The fruit was very much valued among the fishermen, for its ex- 
‘cellence ; but it grew in a place very difficult of access, and the cot- 
tagers scarcely ever found time, or would not venture to seek it. 
‘Gunilda had been too thoughtless to bring any home before. 

If her mother wondered at this, her first act of care for others, 
her wonder grew no less as, ~~ after day, Gunilda became more 
and more indastrious, and more thoughtful. She still resorted to her 
old favorite haunts, but she would bring home fruits and flowers with 
her : and at home, she took care of her young brothers, and did a 
thousand things to lighten the labors of her mother. 


———————— nan 








She told her dream at length, and then the wonder of the fisher- 
men, at her untiring industry, abated. They would not believe, 
ae but that the fairies really effected the wonderful change in 
the daughter of Culen. 

To this day, the above story is told among the descendants of 
these fishermen ; and they say and believe that Gunilda’s was no 
dream, but that she actually did visit “ the isle of the fairies.” 

—— 


A Carriace witnout Horses.—Dr. Glen was a gentleman whe 
enjoyed a considerable celebrity in his day, at once for the atnount 
of his wealth, and the tenacity with which he heldit. He had made 
a fortune abroad in the practice of his profession ; and, in his latter 
years, returned to his native country—not to enjoy it. He was twice 
married. On the seeond occasion, he had attained the discreet age 
of seventy ; and it is said that, amongst other soft and captivating 
things which the venerable lover whispered into the ear of the young 
lady on whom his choice had fallen, to induce her to receive his ad. 
dresses, was the promise of a carriage. To this promise the doctor 
was faithful. The carriage was got; but ‘“‘ Where's the horses ?”" 
inquired the lady. ‘* That’s more than I bargained for,” said the 
doctor. “I promised a carriage—and there it is; but I promised 
no horses, neither shall you have them."—Biographical Sketches to 
“ Kay’s Portraits.” 

———ee 

Samocitian Heroism.—A party of Samogitian sportsmen being 
unable to defend a bridge on the Dubissa any longer, at which bridge 
the enemy began to show themselves in masses, being obliged to 
make a retreat, two of them asked the leader of the party if he would 
allow them to offer their lives for the common cause. It was 
granted, and they remained alone watching the enemy. No sooner 
did the Russian column advance than two shots were fired, and two 
of the leading officers fell dead: the sportsmen were taken, and 
were interrogated. They answered with the greatest coolness, that 
having heard that those two officers were bold and cruel, they had 
sacrificed themselves for the purpose of killing them. Immediately 
afterwards they embraced each other, and were executed on the 
spot. ‘The poets sang not their praises; their names may not be 
recorded in history ; they will be forgotten. It was not then the 
vain desire of glory, but the utmost attachment to the holy cause of 
their father-land, which brought them to inevitable death. Take 
another example :—An old man came to his leader and said, that 
he had seen some Russian soldiers maltreat a Polish priest; and 
having by accident slept, he saw in a dream, the holy Stanislaus, 
patron of Poland, who ordered him to kill those Russian soldiers, 
and thus avenge the insult passed upon his religion. Instantly he 
went to fulfil the mission, hoping by this devotion to obtain a happier 
lot in the other world. Attending to no remonstrance, he ap- 

roached, and stood by an image of the Saviour, took a ball, which 
he cut into many pieces, and boldly awaiting the Russians, he fired, 
killed two, wounded three, and was then himself destroyed.— 


| Some days after the foregoing, eighteen sportsmen took a station on 
ute of the last moon was there, and there too was the Queen of the 
! 


a road behind a thick wood, but their destiny was more favourable ; 
no sooner did the enemy appear than eighteen shots were fired, and 
eighteen bodies struck the esrth. Alarmed by a fire so deadly, the 
Russian column made a retreat, and permitted the sportsmen to 
rejoin their comrades without the loss of one single man. These 
examples, though few, are sufficient to show what might have been 
done with such a people if those people had been well commanded. 
It is to be remarked, that in Samogitia alone, the war of 1831 as- 
sumed the character of a national and religious war. For the ten 
years last past, Samogitia has again been subject to the Russian 
yoke; her inhabitants are again oppressed; but the time may yet 
come, when, in compensation for such sacrifices as she has made, 
the bright glorious sun of liberty will illumine her soil now soaked 
with her children’s tears and gore.—Count Henry Krasinski’s Sketch 
of Samogitia. 
— 

Pay mE THe Score rou owep ME 1,000 yearns aco.—It is related 
by Cotton, that five young Oxonians ordered an extravagant dinner at 
the Mitre Hotel; after drinking much wine, they called in the landlord, 
and began a long harangue on the subject of the revolution of time.— 
‘* Aye,” says one of them, “‘we are all penniless; but what matters 
that? in a thousand years we shall all be here again exactly as we are 
now, with our jolly landlord; we will then pay you, with compound in- 
terest.” ‘“‘ Why gentlemen,” said the landlord, “I am completely of 
your opinion, that we shall be all exactly in the same state 1000 years 
hence as we are now; nevertheless, I have two reasons why I cannot 
give you credit—the first is, that a thousand years Bence you will be here 
dining, as penniless as you are now; and the second is, that you were all 
here a thousand years ago, and went off in my debt; pay me that, I will 


then trust you this. ‘Pay to-day, I'll trust to-morrow,’ is now my 
motto.”’ 


ee 

The English armies are not the first Europeans that have appeared 
as invaders in Affghanistan; more than two thousand years ago, 
Alexander the Great opened through these lands a highway for com- 
merce and civilization, which was broken up by his premature death, 
and has ever since continued closed. 
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From The Young Pecple’s Book. 
ST. GILES’, LONDON. 


BY PROFESSOR J. SANDERSON, 


We now issued from the Rookery upen high Holborn, glad to gulph 
gome mouthfuls of fresh air. An immense sea of human beings was 
here ebbing and flowing through this great thoroughfare—the noisy 
Seven Dials in our rear, and the broad and dingy St. Giles spread out 
in front. We stood and looked down upon the universal thievery till the 
twilight grew dim; and having procured a ragged dress, not difficult in 
this quarter, went out. The es of this district is more dense 
than in any other part of London. Each house contains several families, 
and often more than one family in the same room. Crowds of both 
sexes, mostly bare-footed and bare-legged, and many who seemed to 
have surmouuted entirely the prejudice of nakedness, sat upon the 
thresholds, or filled up the streets. A woollen petticoat, nct gentler than 
a currycomb, covered paitially with a smeary gown, was the asual 
amount of the feminine accoutrements; and children in all! the innocence 
of infant nudity were playing sportively about the doors, and in the gut- 
ters. Oa the outskirts of this place there is still an appearance of busi- 
ness. Here you find the “ Baked-tater-man,” and the little store for 
“Dates and other wedgetabbles,” and the “ slop barg house,”—the 
Doric term for an eating house. But in advancing, we were soon invol- 
ved in scrub-looking alleys and lanes, interwoven as a labyrinth. The 
lamps were scattered thinly, and many places were reached only by dis- 
tant and glimmering rays; just enough to make indistinctly visible the 
few stragglers of the night. In some of these dark spots, it was the 
silence of a solitude, interrupted only by the sound of our own footsteps, 
with now and then the whine of a dog, a scream, or a burst of merriment 
from some of the neighboring hovels. I felt the blood chill several times, 
and the hair rise on end, but curiosity and confidence in my guide gave 
me resolution te persevere. Coming at length to a house larger than its 


neighbors ;—‘ this is about the place,’ said my companivn, of which we | 


were made sure by the hum and muttering of many voices from within. 
Begging, stealing, murder, and other crimes, haunt together in all 
countries. In London, so many are engaged in the trade, that it is 


| 


organized into a regular business, and companies are formed, with agents _ 
a large fortunc—TI think £10,000—which excited a great emulation in 


and correspondents, extending even into foreign countries. Here they 
have their chief place of rendezvous in the night for the transaction of 
business, for feasting and enjoyment. Their gains during the day are 
brought into the general stock. They have even legislative and judicial 
meetings he ir House of Commons, their Old Baileys, and their 
reading rooms, where they discourse on politics and religion, morals, and 
the ordinary topics of society, and post up the bills— The hue and cry,” 
police reports, lost watches, pocketbooks, and other notices for the 
information of the trade, as at Lioyd’s for the price of stocks. Tiey are 
not less chary ef admitting a stranger here than at Almack’s. He must 
be regularly introduced by a beggar, or other person respectable for the 
indecency of his deportment, who takes the responsibility of the visit.— 
The discovery of an intruder might have even worse consequences than 
at the Stock Ex e. Theircommon mode is to pretend a quarrel, 
raise a mob, the stranger is implicated, despatched and rubbed, and the 
robber secreted in the cro¥d. 

This portion of the community—their habits, tricks, and impositions, 
is a study for the philosopher. Their number is estimated at 10,000.— 
Above 300 live, and some luxuriously, by the sole business of writing 
letters, scliciting benefactions. The sums levied anually in this way 
have been estimated at £50,000. Some in this branch maintain clerks, 
endow their daughters, keep an equipage, and show-off in Hyde Park, 
and go to Brighton for their health—obtain a reputation that lives after 
them by the ingenuity of their deceptions and the immensity of their 

ins. By means of artificial whiskers, mustaches, wigs, ingenious 

ses, skill in penmanship, knowledge of relationships, events of bat- 
tles, the same man can appear in at least half a dozen characters per 
day. Now he is a nobleman, with a charitable subscription, his own 
name first; now a distinguished clergyman; now a paralytic sailor; or 
he solicits for a distressed widow woman with children, to whom he 
gives the meazles, the hooping-cough, or other diseases, at discretion, 
and if you call at the given number, you will find the wretched widow 
surrounded with all the circumstances of distress. Never having had a 
husband or child, yet you find half a dozen dreadfully pitted with the 
varioloid, and perhaps one or two dead in their beds, and lacking means 
to be buried. 

Other branches, again, have their shifts and devices. One gets along 
by heavy fits, or faintings from exhaustion and hunger, in frequented 
places. Acquired fits are always more violent and distressing taan the 
natural ones. When two women have a child apiece, by stealth or other- 
wise, ge : make a joint-stock company, and they beg day about with 
twins. Compassionate people cannot stand twins, spony if well 
te pee and made to roar out lustily. One woman is known to have 

twins here for ten years, who never grew any bigger. Going naked, 
also, and shivering with the cold, succeeds wonderfully with strangers.— 
These never expose themselves in fair weather. Some few attract notice 
by hanging, and some by drowning themselves. A tender young girl, for 
— jumps into the Thames, being provided with a generous and 
we man, who, passing accidentally by, jumps in and pulls 
ber out. This brings great compassion and round sums, and the human- 
ity of the young man is put in the newspapers. A blind man led 7° 
dog, with a tin in his mouth for the pennies, is very interesting. 
animal is taught to make piteous faces, te whine pathetically, and to wag 





his tail in gratitude. Some even turn up their eyes to implore a bene- 
diction upon their benefactors. An Italian boy, a hand-organ? and a 
white mouse, are a floating capital; and many houses, by keeping a 
great number of these boys and mice imported from Italy, in their pay, 
have grown yich enough to retire to their Tusculams and Tivelis, and 
pass a dignified leisure in the pure skies of their native countries. 

Some keep in their service a great number of children, whom they send 
out every morning, and lead idle and luxurious lives upon their gains ; 
and many parents, on the other hand, live entirely by letting out their 
children upon the trade, exacting prices according to their several quali- 
fications. Children strikingly deformed, will bring, in any thing like 
good times, 2s. 6d. a day. When a dear little baby is born withuut eyes 
or legs, it is the joy of its mother, She sees in it the support and conao- 
lation of her old age. If born sound, she tries, by the tenderness of her 
maternal treatment, to break its bones, while they ere yet young and 
flexible, and qualifies it, by some lameness or deformity, for getting the 
better on in the world. There are ingenious artists who manvfacture 
epilepsies, hereditary consumptions, and other spurious diseases, and 
get good livings by it. A poet, they say, must be born; but a beggar, 
like an orator, is partly the produce of nature, partly of education.— 
There is an old woman here, who keeps a night school for the two sexes, 
and instructs the youngsters in the tricks, and street language, She has 
public examinations, and gives premiums for excellence, as at Eton and 
Westminster; aud there is toleration of all religions, as in the London 
University. Some excel in woful faces, in extemporary tears, some in 
alms-house looks, in limpings and hobblings ; others in convulsions and 
swoonings, and dying of hunger: and so of the rest. 

It is known that persons once accustomed to the hopes and emotions 
of this course of life, cannot be satisfied with any other. To find men of 
liberal education among them is not uncommon; and childrea are often 
seduced away from parents in good circumstances, as in gambling, by the 
sole temptation of the pursuit. These habits once formed, you can no 
more persuade the thief or beggar to change his profession, than the gip- 
sey or savage his vagrant life. ~ 

There was a beggar who sat for many years, without ‘egs or thighs, 
in Oxford street, who never begged by word or signs, but depended en- 
tirely upon his no legs for a support. This piece of an individual made 


others to have no legs; and in the great thoroughfares, while I was in 
London, busts of men were seated silently every where, at the waysides. 

Among the most reputable of the begging class, are those who sweep 
the crossings. The same individual, sweeping and inhabiting the same 
street, usually for life, becomes known, has a characterto maintain in 
the community, and is entitled to the rights of vicinage ; besides, he has 
the dignifying sense of conferring a public good, and rendering an equiv- 
olent for benefits. It is well in giving yonr penny to this personage to 
accompany it always with a smile and nod of civility. He may perhaps 
make you his heir. Every one knows what a pretty eum Alderman 
Waitman’s daughter got from the beggar at Ludgate Hill—£10,000, I 
believe—only by giving him a penny each time she crossed, and a greater 
affability of smile, as he observed, than to other people. Besides, it is 
princely, and shows refined breeding. Did not the Prince of Wales pick 
up the benevolent guinea, when it fell, in its transit to the pocket of the 
beggar upon the street, and wipe the mad off with his own royal pocket 
handkerchief, and then present it tothe broom that sweeps Oxford street, 
with a bow? But J must return. 

After passing through a long dark entrance, we entered a spacious 
room, weil lighted, and mixed with the beggarly rout. I felt my last 
sweat come over me. Dying is usually unpleasant, in any shape, but 
especially in a foreign land, your absent friends and relations gathering 
about your heait. Nor is the manner altogether indifferent. There is 
scarcely any one who would not rather die by a thunderbolt, than by 
some mean instrument thrown from Xantippe’s chamber window. Think 
only of dying by a beggar of St. Giles. However, the circulation was re- 
stored, and [ became tranquil enough to contemplate the novelty of the 
scene, which quite exceeds my powers of description. Here were the 


| crutches, wooden legs, and other implements of the mendicant wardrobe, 


like a museum of antiquities. The dropsy stuck into a broken pane of 
glass; the palsy and hysterics hung up on pegs at the wall side. Dis- 
tressed mothers, crippled soldiers, and tars of old England, stretched 
out together on a shelf, and St. Vitus’ dance asleep quietly in a corner 
with the last stage of consumption. The company were engaged, some 
in cards. Cards are the universal passion—it is Vingt-et-wn at St. 
James, and All-Fours and Putt at St. Giles. Some were deep in con- 
versation; others were seated, or promenading up and down. One sat 
reading the news, another humming a song; a third, who had passed 
the day without legs, now strutted tall and consequential through the 
room, his arms in a knot; another lounged about with an air of noncha- 
lance and good breeding, and another again sat apart in deep thought, as 
indulging in a poetic melancholy. Thus, awaiting the supper, which 
smelt deliciously, they amused themselves, according to their various 
humors; the lady beggars contributing their share to the general stock 
of fun. Their conversation was amusing ; but one must have studied the 
rhetoric of the pyace to be able to report it. Their slang is called here 
ne Sas of St. Giles. Try cl , | 
supper now waited, upon whi company being intent, we 
took the favorable opportunity to escape, and stood again upon the Tot- 
tenham Court Road. I breathed once more, and resolved for the future 
never to let my curiosity so far get the better of my discretion, as to set 
foot im the beggary of St. Giles, even under the escert of a police officer, 














